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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN WALES. 


Ir is now nearly four years since the writer of this paper found 
himself, on a fine September morning, in company with a single 
companion, descending from the Holyhead coach at the door of 
the little road-side inn in the village of Chirk, just within the 
boundary of the principality, and which was destined to be the 
starting-point of a pedestrian ramble in North Wales, the chief 
object in view being the ascent of Snowdon. 

Here divesting ourselves of great-coats, and all the apparatus 
of stage-coach travellers, we proceeded to put ourselves in trim 
for prosecuting our journey on foot. We had each provided 
ourselves with a travelling dress of light stuff. The coats, 
being cut somewhat in shooting-jacket style, afforded space for 
capacious side-pockets; one furnished with—blame us not, 
kind reader,—for be it known to the uninitiated that a gentle 
puff of tobacco is a mighty restorative to the tired traveller, 
even though he be on the breezy mountain’s brow, scenting the 
balmy gales of morning ;—one pocket, then, furnished with a 
short travelling-nipe and a swelling tobacco-bag, (wofully shrunk 
at the journey’s end,) and the other with a modest pocket-pistol, 
with our feet encased in merino socks and stout walking-shoes ; 
leather knapsacks furnished with one entire change, and the appa- 
ratus of the toilette, strapped to our backs,—we prepared for our 

rt. 

And here one word of advice to ‘‘ walking gentlemen,” which 
being the result of our pedestrian experiences, we expect to be 
received with all due deference. When you start on a long tramp 
don’t wear boots or cotton stockings, The first are more weari- 
some than shoes, which afford the foot and ancle better play, and 
enable you to exert your strength with greater effect, and conse- 
quently render a smaller expenditure of power necessary ;—the 
second (cotton stockings) are a harsher wear than worsted or 
merino, and are more apt to blister the feet ; but the best wear of 
all are fine knit lamb’s-wool, but those you should buy in Wales ; 
indeed, they keep a stock of these at many of the inns for the 
benefit of travellers, and you often meet with women carrying 
them about for sale. Some we bought at Tan-y-Bwich were long 
our favourites, and when their date was out, we sighed to think 
that all things here below must have an end. We were provident 
enough to carry extra external clothing, as well as linen; for 
the traveller must expect many a wetting, and an umbrella is a 
thing not to be thought of; it would be utterly useless. But to 
save the cumbersome carriage of a cloth suit, we contented our- 
selves with a pair of linen trowsers, (don’t mistake, we mean a 
pair a-piece, and not a pair between us,) and a light jacket, 
which we found quite sufficient, whilst our travelling dresses were, 
many a time and oft, drying by the kitchen fire. A Macintosh 
cape would be an excellent companion ; it may be easily rolled up 
and carried like a soldier’s great-coat on the top of the knapsack, 
but this we did not find out till it was too late to supply the defi- 
ciency. Macintosh knapsacks, much lighter than leather, are 
also manufactured,; we rather think this improvement had not 
been achieved at the time we are referring to, but, at any rate, we 
had not the good fortune to meet with any. The knapsack must, 
of course, be proportioned to the shoulders that are to bear it, and 
the luggage it is intended to contain ; about twelve inches by seven 
is a convenient size, but by all means have a knapsack ; you soon 
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get used to it, and the weight you have to carry is more evenly 
distributed, and requires much less effort to support in that mode 
of conveyance than by any other. Some tourists carry bags slung 
under one arm,—some content themselves with the pockets of a 
shooting-jacket, but neither way is so pleasant or easy as the knap- 
sack. We have seen it recommended in some guide-books that 
when two travel together on foot, the travelling-case, whatever it 
may be, should be sufficiently capacious to hold the stores of bothy 
and be carried alternately. We never felt any inclination to try 
the experiment; our own burden, though not oppressive, was 
enough, but we are very sure that the extra fatigue of carrying double 
for one-half of the day, or for one hour, would not be compen- 
sated by carrying nothing the next. The traveller becomes insen- 
sibly accustomed to the weight on his shoulders, if not excessive, 
and soon learns so to manage his centre of gravity as to disregard 
his burden. But we have run on dogmatizing concerning our tra- 
velling experiences to an inordinate length—pardon, pardon, 
gentle reader !—we will return to Chirk without a moment’s delay. 

Behold us then equipped, but, previous to ‘‘ taking the road,” 
we visited Chirk Castle, the seat of the Middleton family, leaving, 
however, our knapsacks behind us. This mansion is worth visit- 
ing, as it contains an extensive collection of pictures. True it is, 
that when we are bent upon the full enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, we are inclined to look upon houses and enclosed rooms 
as necessary evils, which our weak mortal nature obliges us to 
tolerate, but which our spirit revolts against as degrading curbs 
upon those bent to “run wild in woods,’”’ and commune with 
nature in her dignified and solitary majesty. This enthusiasm, to 
be sure, is apt to be damped by a shower, or dissipated by the 
inward agitations of hunger, and one then begins to think that 
rocks and streams and even the glories of ‘‘cloud-land,” are 
somewhat savage and uncivilised, and that it is not so bad a thing 
as we had imagined to behold nature at second-hand, especially if 
her representatives, pictures, are hung around the dining-room. 
So, subduing our rising enthusiasm by such prudential reasonings, 
we walked to Chirk Castle, about a mile from the inn; and even 
had we not entered the house, we should have been well repaid. 
It is situated on a height which commands a most magnificent 
view, extending into no less than seventeen counties. On the one 
side you look over the fertile plains of England, and on the other, 
behold the lofty mountains towards which lies your onward course. 
To contemplate such a scene while standing encircled by the fine 
old trees of an extended deer-park, to see the shadows drifting 
over hill and vale, changing each moment the tint of the mountain- 
peak, to breathe the free air and feel the life-giving sun, are plea- 
sures worth living for. 

The house, which is an antiquated building built round a large 
interior court-yard, contains a fine suite of apartments; what is 
termed the picture-gallery, being an excellent specimen of such an 
apartment in an old English house; the polished oak floor, the 
Indian cabinets, Chinese jars, and family portraits, combine to 
form an exceedingly picturesque whole. There are several pictures 
worthy of attention, but our time would not allow us to make a 
minute examination. Our attention was more particularly attracted 
by a portrait of the Countess of Warwick, the wife of Addison, 
interesting more from the circumstance of her connection with 
that distinguished man, than from any peculiar excellence of the 
painting, or beauty in the features;—a very well painted head by 
Carlo Dolci; a spirited portrait of Charles the Second ;—a por- 
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trait of Sir Thomas More, by Helbejn ;-~Christ takep down from 
the cross, by Ludovico Caracci, a very fine painting ;—and two 
good specimens of Wouvermans, a Battle-piece, and Soldiers in 
Camp. We happened to arrive just as the servants were about to 
dine, and were much amused at seeing a procession of from twenty 
to thirty men and maids crossing the large interior court-yard, 
issuing from the kitchen-door on one side, each carrying hig or her 
plate, and passing across into the dining-hall on the other side 
of the quadrangle, The ceremony had a somewhat ludicrous 
appearance ; it may very possibly be customary elsewhere, but we 
had never before chanced to behold it, and we could not prevent 
the action of our risible muscles, which would, however indecorous, 
shake most abominably. 

Returning to the inn, we donned our kpapsacks, and addressed 
ourselves to the road in good earnest, first fortifying ourselves 
with’a substantial dinper,—a prudent precaution, by no means to 
be neglected. We should have mentioned that, about half a mile 
before reaching Chirk, an aqueduct, which conveys the Ellesmere 
canal over the river and vale of Ceiriog, presents a most beautiful 
picture. Its ten light and elegantly.turned arches contrasted against 
the wooded hil] beyond ;—the brawling streams and green yalley 
below, viewed from 4 diffecent point each moment ag the road 
turns and winds, delight the eye with changing forms of beauty. 
At this point the peculiar character of Welch scenery first becomes 
apparent, and as you go forward, pursuing the route which we 
have traversed, you gradually approach the scenes of its wildest 
grandeur, and are enabled the better to appreciate its splendour 
than if at once introdyced to it. This position may possibly be 
regarded by many as untenable, but the eye unacoustomed to 
mountain scenery, and even the frame unused to mountain air, 
are alike wafitted for its full enjoyment, yntil they have, as it were, 
served @ short apprenticeship—endured a probation—by drawing 
on, step by step—till at last, mind and body being both wound up 
to the right pitch, both are capable of full enjoyment. 

The road to Ruabon (five miles) is pleasant and agreeable ; the 
mountains are rising up before us; we see the varied hues ypon 
their sides, and we speculate upon the causes of these appearances 
--to us lowlanders so strange. The inn at Ruabon deserves the 
meed of the traveller's praise. The landlord is (or at least was, 
four years ago; but what changes may not eyen four years pro- 
duee !) an ex-butler of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, the head of 
the first native family in Wales, and who, we believe, claims to be 
the rightful representative of the princely house of Powys, Verily 
his angient butler learnt hospitality within his walls ; for although 
the ‘' Eagles ’’ be not a yery extensive hostelry, yet its accommo- 
dations are such as even princely visitants need not despise ; and 
in the earnest desire to please his guests, he proves that he will nat 
be outdone, even by his old and open-hearted master—a real good 
eld English—no, we mistake, Welch gentleman. 

Here we must bring in another of our boring travelling experi- 
ences ;—skip it, if you please, gentle reader, but it is necessary 
fer aur peace of mind to care for the ease of your feet. Neither of 
us having been previously in the practice of much walking, we 
both, although we had traversed little more than seven miles, felt 
some twinges about the toes, indicative of incipient blisters, To 
avoid this pestilent evil, the bane of the foot-traveller, we bathed 
our feet in warm water, in which nearly as much salt as it would 
dissolve was thrown; this we repeated for three successive nights, 
and we never felt any uneasiness from blisters. 

The next morning was gceupied in viewing the grounds of 
Wynn-stay, but, the house being full of company, we could not 
gain admission there. The park is very extensive, and the gar- 
dens good. The stable-deors exhibit the shoes of many racers, 
who in former times were honoured in their day for their gallant 
achievements on the turf, and who won many a gold cup, each feat 
being duly recorded ; but Sir Watkin has left the turf, and these tro- 
phies are no longer regarded. ; 

A more interesting monument is the column erected by his 
mother to the memory of the late Sir W. W. Wynne, who gained 








glory by leading a regiment of devoted Welchmen to support their 
country’s cause, in the Irish rebellion of 1798. It is constructed 
of freestone, and is 101 feet in height. A cireular stair conducts 
to the summit, whence a very beautiful view is obtained. In 
another part of the grounds, a tower is erected to the memory of 
those Welchmen who fell on the occasion to which we have 
alluded. Some very inviting marble baths are among-the agré- 
mens of Wynn-stay ; but as we are not writing a guide-book, but 
simply recording our reminiscences, we forbear to detail every 
minute circumstance, 

After viewing the church, a sort of point of duty with a traveler, 
but which offered little of interest, we set forward, by 2 cross-road, 
towards the far-famed Llangollen. The natural magnificence of 
the country increases as you advance; but the romantic vale, the 
beloved retreat of Lady Emily Butler,—the desired abode of each 
romantic maid who fears dread man, and fain would be alone—a 
most mistaken wish,—is ruined by dreadful blast furnaces for 
forging iron, and the sweet brow of nature is disfigured by dingy 
heaps of ashes and scoris. 

About two miles from Ruabon, we crossed another, and a yet 
more extraordinary aqueduct, than that over the Vale of Ceiriog, 
but like that forming a portion of the Ellesmere Canal—the Pont- 
y-Cysylltau. The name is eertainly puzzling when spelt, and, to 
save our reader’s brains from a racking, we charitably would insinuate 
that the vulgar pronounce it Pontycasult. What may be the classic, 
or rather the druidie mode, we know not. It is an astonishing 
work, consisting of nineteen arches, stretching across the valley 
through which the rushing Dee pursues his course, the aqueduct 
crossing that impetuous stream, The view from its summit is 
particularly striking, hills upon hills stretching out before the eye, 
but it is only from below that the full effect of the aqueduct can be 
beheld. Descending the precipitous bank overgrown with copse- 
wood that overhangs the river, you leok up with wonder to the 
long extending line of arches that tower 126 feet above 
river banks. The brawling stream dashes and foams aro 
the firm basements of the piers, secking to shake them from their 
foundations ; thrown fiercely back, it recoils in anger, yet still 
again and again urges its ceaseless attack. Shrieking with impo- 
tent rage, the river-god beholds his territories invaded, and over- 
come by the power of man. This magnificent work, and the 
aqueduct near Chirk, which we have already mentioned, are both 
the works of Telford, the able architect and engineer who planned 
and executed the celebrated Holyhead road, which, passing over 
mountains, torrents, and valleys, is yet one of the most perfect 
highways, in every point of view, that exists in Great Britain, or 
indeed in the world. 

Shortly after passing the Pontycasult, we missed our track ; 
stepping into a cottage to inquire our way, we for the first time 
beheld the gottre, or enlargement of the throat,—that unseemly 
disease, so prevalent in Switzerland, and there attributed to the 
quality of the water, We afterwards met with many similar cases, 
but they were most numerous in the neighbourhood of Llangollen, 
What may be the real occasion of this disease, we do not know, 
and believe that it has never been certainly ascertained; but it isa 
ynelancholy sight, distressing to the sufferer, and disgusting to the 
beholder, f 

Were it not for the detestable iron-works, the Vale of Llangollen 
would long have retained its pristine celebrity; but their huge 
heaps of ashes, and alternate blazing, smoking, and roaring, “ fright 
the soul,” and drive the spirit of romance far, far away, and make 
even Plas Newydd, erewhile the residence of the mysterious 
recluses, Lady Emily Butler, and her chosen friend the Hon. Miss 
Ponsonby, tame’ and uninteresting. We walk sulkily to our inn, 
and, looking at the bridge and the river, declare that the one is 
good only to walk over, and the other for trout-fishing. We shake 
our jackets, for it has been raining, and call lustily for dinner. We 
are in no mood yet for Valle Crucis Abbey, and could scarcely 
call up a smile as we walked down the valley, at the devoted looks 
of fond affection manifest in a young bride, who, in an easy open 
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landau, was reclining her fair head on the shoulder of her beloved. 
We traced them afterwards on their way, and it may be we may 
speak of them again, but it must not be now. We have intro- 
duced you, gentle reader, to the sweet Vale of Llangollen, the 
abode of the immortal ‘‘ Jonny Jones,” and there for the present 
we must bid you farewell; under promise, however, that in our 
next paper we will lead you to the foot of Snowdon, 


THE SPERM WHALE AND SOUTH-SEA WHALE 
FISHERY.* 





Tue natural history of the Seen Whale has Jong been the ob- 
ject of the naturalist’s inquiry, but, until the publication of Mr, 
Beale’s bock, no ¢ertain information had ever I afforded, and 
some very incorrect descriptions had been adopted by those even 
who stand foremost in the ranks of science. The public is indebted 
to Mr. Beale for a very minute and lucid account of this remark- 
able animal, differing so greatly in its formation and habits from 
the well-known Greenland whale, He accompanied a South-Sea 
whaling vessel on her three years’ voyage, and made good use of 
the ample opportunities he enjoyed of investigating the structure 
and habits of the Sperm whale. We gladly avail ourselves of his 
labours in the following brief sketch, but must refer our readers to 
the book itself for more minute details. 

The Sperm whale attains a greater size than even the Greenland 
or common black whale, The average length of the latter is not 
more than 76 feet, while it is common to meet with male Sperm 
whales measuring 84 feet and upwards. There is, however, a 
great difference in the size of the two sexes, the female Lage Seat 
more than one-fifth as large as the male, a most 
indeed so peculiar as to have raised doubts as to its correctness, 
Mr. Beale, however, assures us that the case is so, and there is no 
reason to doubt his assertion. 

“The head of the sperm whale presents in front a very thick 
blunt extremity, called the snout or nose, and constitutes about 
one-third of the whole length of the animal; at its junction with 
the body is a large protuberance on the back, called by the whalers 
the ‘bunch of the neck:’ immediately behind this, or at what 
might be termed the shoulder, is the thickest part of the body, 
which from this point gradually tapers off to the tail, but it does 
not become much smaller for about another third of the whole 
length, when the ‘small,’ as it is called, or tail, commences ; and 
at this point also, on the back, is a large prominence of a pyra- 
midal form, called the ‘hump,’ from which a series of smaller 
processes run half way down the ‘small,’ or tail, constituting 
what is called by whalers the ‘ridge.’ The body then contracts 
so much, as to become finally not thicker than the body of a man, 
and terminates by becoming expanded on the sideg into the 
‘ flukes,’ or tail properly speaking. The two flukes constitute a 
large triangular fin, resembling in‘some respects the tail of fishes, 
but differing in being placed horizontally ; there is a slight notch, 
or depression, between the flukes, posteriorly—they are about six 
or eight feet in length, and from twelve to fourteen in breadth in 
the largest males. The chest and belly are narrower than the 
broadest part of the back, and taper off evenly and beautifully 
towards the tail, giving what by sailors is termed a ‘clear run,’ 
the depth of the head and body is in all Rute except the tail, 

reater than the width. The head, viewed in front, presents a 
Mea somewhat flattened surface, rounded, and contracted above, 
considerably expanded on the sides, and gradually contracted 
below, so as in some degree to attain a resemblance to the cut- 
water of a ship. 

‘At the angle formed by the anterior and superior surfaces on 
the left side, is placed the single blowing-hole, or nostril, which in 
the dead animal presents the appearance of a slit or fissure, in 
form resembling an /, extending longitudinally, and about twelve 
inches in length, 

ue Sent ca 
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and dimensions, Scordia to the n Z ities of respiration, similar 
to those which act upon the nostrils of land animals. 

“ In the right side of the nose, and ‘upper surface of the head, is 
a large, almost triangular-shaped cavity, called by whalers the 
‘ case,’ which is lined with a beautiful glistening membrane, and 
covered by a thick layer of muscular fibres and small tendons, 





* The natural history of the Sperm Whale, to which is added a Sketch 


of a South-Sea Whaling Voy: by Thomas Beale, Surgeon, &o, cc. 
London, Van Voorst, 1839. ti . 





running in various directions, and finally united by common 
integuments. This rape Ard for the purpose of secreting and 
containing an oily fluid, which, after death, concretes into a granu- 
lated substance of a yellowish colour, the spermaceti. The size of 
the case may be estimated, when it is stated that in a large whale 
it not unfrequently contains a ton, or more than ten large barrels, 
of spermaceti ! 

‘* Beneath the case and nostril, and projecting beyond the lower 
jaw, is a thick’ mass of elastic substance called the ‘junk :’ it is 

ormed of a dense cellular tissue, strengthened by numerous 
strong tendinous fibres, and infiltrated with very fine sperm ojl and 
spermaceti, , 

“ The mouth extends nearly the whole length of the head. Both 
the jaws, but especially the lower, are in front contracted to a very 
narrow point, and when the mouth is closed, the lower jaw is 
received within a sort of cartilaginous lip, or ection of the 
upper one; but principally in front, for further back, at the sides, 
and towards the angle of the mouth, both jaws are furnished with 
tolerably well-developed lips : in the lower jaw are forty-two teeth, 
of a formidable size, but conical shape; there are none, however, 
in the upper, which instead presents depressions corresponding to, 
and for the reception of, the points of those in the lower jaw,— 
sometimes, however, a few rudimentary teeth may be found situated 
in the upper jaw, but never projecting beyond the , and upon 
which those in the lower jaw strike when the mouth is . 

‘* The tongue is small, of a white colour, and does not appear to 
possess the power of very extended motion, . 

The throat is eapacious enough to give passage to the body of 
a man; in this respect poemeting « strong contrast with the con- 
tracted gullet of the Greenland whale. 

©The mouth is lined throughout with a pearly-white membrane, 
which becomes continuous at the lips, and borders with the eom- 
mon integument, where it becomes of a dark-brown or black 
colour. 

‘* The eyes are small, in comparison with the size of the animal, 
and are furnished with eyelids, the lower of which is the more 
moveable : they are placed a little above, and behind the angle of 
the mouth, at the widest part of the head. Ata short distance 
behind the eyes, are the external openings of the ears, of size suffi- 
cient to admit a small quill, and unprovided with any external 
auricular appendage. 

* Behi Fi and not far from the posterior angle of the mouth, 
are placed the swimming paws, or fins, which are analogous in 
their formation to the anterior extremities of other animals, or 
the arms of man; they are not much used as instruments of pro- 
fression, but probably in giving a direction to that motion in 

lancing the body in sinking suddenly, and occasionally in sup- 
porting their young. 

* In a full-grown male sperm whale, of the largest size, or about 
eighty-four feet in length, the dimensions may be given as follow: 
—depth of head from eight to nine feet,—breadth, from five to 
six feet,—depth of body seldom exceeds twelve or fourteen feet, so 
that the circumference of the largest sperm whale of cighty or 
eighty-four feet will seldom exceed thirty-six feet,—the swimming 
paws or fins, are about six feet long and three broad; the dimen- 
sions of the flukes or tail have been previously mentioned.” 

The food of the sperm whale consists of a species of polypus, 
called by the sailors ‘‘ squid,” (“ sepia octopus”) and jt is supe 
posed that they are attracted by the shining white of the inner 
part of the whale’s mouth, who floats with his jaws open he 
perceives his prey within his reach, when he closes his mouth and 
secures his victims. Being furnished with teeth only in one jaw, 
he is not capable of g and destroying other fish, as has 
been represented by some naturalists, 

The haunts of the yg whale are extensive, as he is found in 
almost every part of the warm latitudes. The fishery was first 

by the Americans, who appear to have first directed their 
attention to it about 1720, and, in 1771, we find them exten 
engaged in it, in both North and South Atlsntic weet Wes 
was not till 1775 that and took any share in it, ment 
stimulated the trade by high bounties, and a large capital was soon 
embarked. The first whaler that was sent round Cape Horn, 
to prosecute the fishery in the Pacific, was despatched in 1778, by 
Mr. Enderby, a London merchant and ship-owner, who had 
taken the lead in pushing forward the sperm-whale trade. Our 
vessels now find profitable oy grounds on the shores of Chili. 
and Peru, off New Zealand, in the China seas and the coasts of 
Japan, and it has been attempted at the Seychelle Islands, and at 
the entrance of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
‘ ©The imvortance of the — whale fishery,’ says a gentle- 
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who is deeply conversant with the whole subject, ‘ has never 
duly appreciated ; it is not generally known,’ says he, ‘ that 
this important branch of trade, and nursery for seamen, 
owe the opening of commerce with South America, and 
the separation of the Spanish colonies in the 
the it state. So meanly jealous was Spain 
of the interference of foreigners with the of her American 
colonies, that it was with the greatest difficulty, on the opening of 
the sperm whale fishery in the Pacific, that we could obtain per- 
mission for our ships to cruise within a hundred Italian miles of 


ture, so that lands were visited upon which important colonies 
have been formed :—what merchant vessel would have visited Van 
Diemen’s Land, or even Australia? Having no object or prospect 
of gain, and lying, as they both did, out of the track of our mer- 
chantmen, it is not to be believed that they could have been much 
visited by them. But our whaling vessels, cruising for whales, 
examined their shores and brought home information respecting 
their value, and what was still more important, they carried out 
people to reside upon them, and established a regular communica- 

between them and our own country—by which the wants of the 
primitive settlers could be supplied and their persons protected, and 
which could not have been done by other ships except at a frightful 
ex t a time too, when the settlement of the above now 
valuable and flourishing colonies was a mere experiment, with 
many sneering at the project as an ignis fatuus; evidence inclines 
us to believe that these colonies would never have existed had it 
not been for whaling vessels approaching their shores. It is a 
fact, that the original settlers at y Bay were more than once 
saved from starvation by the timely arrival of some whaling vessels. 

“* ¢ But he commerce has received benefit from our southern 
whaling expeditions, our intimate knowledge of the Polynesian 
islanders has also arisen from the same means; and if mission- 
aries have gone to reside among these people with the view of 
spreading among them a belief in the Christian faith, these mes- 
sengers have been preceded by the whaler, who has opened a 
barter with the savage, and brought about a friendly regard to- 
wards us, by which he has secured a ready welcome to the mis- 
sionaries; and they are doing so at the present hour at New 
Guinea, New Ireland, New Britain, and at hundreds of islands in 
the South Pacific; New Zealand has been succeeded with in the 
same way, and if it was not for these preliminary meetings, not a 
missionary would dare to step upon their shores.’ ”’ 

“ During the year 1821, the government finding that the sperm 
whale fishery was fully established, thought proper to discontinue 
the system of the bounties, so that the crews of the various ships 
which resorted to the fisheries were made to depend altogether 
upon the success of their own exertions. 

“In 1823, the first introduction of sperm oil from the colonies 
took place, the principal part of which was brought from Sidney ; 
and when in 1836 the imperial measure was introduced, we find 
the enormous quantity of sperm oil altogether imported into 
London during that year, amounted to 6083 tons! while the ships 
that were employed in the fishery were of from 300 to 400 tons. 

In 1827, 5552 tons were imported; in 1828 there was a great 
decrease in the supply, as only 3731 tons arrived ; but in 1829 the 
importation again increased to 5558 tons. 

“In the year 1830, from some cause the ly was again 
ee Tit denne imported ; but in the fol- 

ing year of 1831, the importation rose suddenly to its maximum 
height, as the enormous quantity of 7605 imperial tons were intro- 
duced. In 1832 a slight decrease to 7165 tons took place, and in 
1833 a still further reduction to 6057 tons; but in 1834 it rallied 
again slightly, and 6731 tons was the importation. The ships 
engaged at this time in the fishery from this country, were about 
in number, and from 300 to 400 tons burthen, the average 
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year of 1831, when the importation amounted to 7601 imperial 
success which still stimulates the adventurer in this ‘ most 








ture of this whale defy description. Let the reader suppose him- 
self on the deck of a South-seaman, cruising in-the North Pacific 
ocean at its Japanese confine—he may be musing over some past 
event, the ship may be sailing gently along over the smooth ocean, 
every thing around solemnly still, with the sun pouring its intense 
rays with ing brightness ; suddenly the monotonous quietude 
is broken by an animated voice from the mast-head, exclaiming, 
‘There she spouts!’ The captain starts on deck in an instant, 
and inquires ‘Where away?’ but, perhaps, the next moment 
every one aloft and on deck can perceive an enormous whale lying 
about a quarter of a mile from the ship, on the surface of the sea, 
having just come up to breathe—his large ‘hump’ projecting 
three feet out of the water, when at the end of every ten seconds 
the spout is seen rushing from the fore-part of his enormous head, 
followed by the cry of every one on board, who join heart and soul 
in the chorus of ‘ There again !’ keeping time with the duration of 
the spout. But while they have been looking, a few seconds have 
expired—they rush into the boats, which are directly lowered to 
receive them—and in two minutes from the time of first observing 
the whale, three or four boats sre down, and are darting through 
the water with their utmost speed towards their intended victim, 
perhaps accompanied with a song from the headsman, who urges 
the quick and powerful plying of the oar, with the common whaling 
chant, of 


* Away my boys, away my boys, ’tis time for us to go.” 


“ But while they are rushing along, the whale is breathing ; they 
have yet perhaps some distance to pull before they can get a 
chance of striking him with the harpoon. His ‘ Spoutings are 
nearly out’ he is about to descend, or he hears the boats 
approaching. The few people left on board, and who are 
anxiously watching the w! and the gradual approach of the 
boats, exclaim, ‘Ah, he is going down!’ yet he spouts again, but 
slowly, the water is again seen agitated around him, the spectators 
on board with breathless anxiety think they perceive his ‘ small’ 
rising in preparation for his descent; ‘ He will be lost,’ they ex- 
claim, for the boats are not yet near enough to strike him—and 
the men are still bending their oars in each boat with all their 
strength, to claim the honour of the first blow with the harpoon. 
The bow-boat has the advantage of being the nearest to the whale ; 
the others, for fear of disturbing the unconscious monster, are 
now doomed to drop astern. One more spout is seen slowly 
curling forth,—it is his last; this rising,—his ‘ small’ is bent, his 
enormous tail is ,ex to appear every instant, but the boat 
shoots rapidly alongside of the gigantic creature. ‘ Peak your 
oars!’ exclaims the mate, and directly they flourish in the air; the 

listening harpoon is seen above the head of the harpooner: in an 
corr it is darted with unerring force and aim, and is buried 
deeply in the side of the huge animal. It is ‘socket up;’ that is, 
it is buried in his flesh up to the socket which admits the handle 
or ‘ pole’ of the harpoon. A cheer from those in the boats, and 
from the seamen on board, reverberates along the still deep at the 
same moment. The sea, which a moment before was unruffled, 
now becomes lashed into foam by the immense strength of the 
wounded whale, who with his vast tail strikes in all directions at 
his enemies. Now his enormous head rises high into the air, then 
his flukes are seen lashing everywhere, his huge body writhes in 
violent contortions from the agony the ‘iron’ has inflicted. The 
ewater all around him is a mass of foam, some of it darts to a con- 
siderable height—the sounds of the blows from his tail on the 
surface of the sea, can be heard for miles ! 

‘* * Stern all!’ cries the headsman ; but the whale suddenly dis- 
appears; he has ‘sounded;’ the line is running through the 
groove at the head of the boat, with lightning-like velocity ; it 
smokes—it ignites, from the heat produced by the friction, but 
the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon it as it passes. 
But an oar is now held up in their boat ; it signifies that their 
line is rapidly running out ; 200 fathoms are nearly exhausted : 
up flies one of the other boats, and ‘bends on’ another line, just 
in time to save that which was nearly lost. But still the monster 
descends ; he is-seeking to rid himself of his enemies by descend- 
ing deeply into the dark and unknown depths of the vast ocean. 
They next bend on the ‘ drougues,’ to retard his career, but he 
does not turn; another and another have but slight influence in 
checking the force of his descent ; two more lines are exhausted,— 
he is 600 fathoms deep! ‘Stand ready to bend on!’ cries the 
the fourth boat (for sometimes, though not often, they 

whole four lines away with them—800 fathoms !!); but it 
not required, he is rising. ‘Haul in the slack,’ observes the 


| headsman, while the boat-steerer coils it again carefully into the 
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tubs as it is drawn up. The whale is now seen approaching the 
surface; the gurgling and bubbling water which rises before also 

roclaims that he is near; his nose starts from the sea; the rush- 
ing spout is projected high and suddenly, from his agitation. The 
‘slack’ of the line is now coiled in the tubs, and those in the 
‘fast’ boat haul themselves gently towards the whale; the boat- 
steerer places the headsman close to the fin of the trembling 
animal, who immediately buries his long lance in the vitals of the 
leviathan, while, at the same moment, those in one of the other 
boats dart another harpoon into his opposite side, when ‘ Stern all !’ 
is again vociferated, and the boats shoot rapidly away from the 


er. 

* Mad with the agony which he endures from these fresh attacks, 
the infuriated ‘ sea beast’ rolls over and over, and coils an amazing 
length of line around him; he rears his enormous head, and with 
wide-expanded jaw, snaps at everything around ; he rushes at the 
boats with his head,—they are propelled before him with vast 
swiftness, and sometimes utterly destroyed. 

* He is lanced again, when his pain appears more than he can 
bear; he throws himself, in his agony, completely out of his 
element ; the boats are violently jerked, by which one of the lines 
is snapped asunder ; at the same time the other boat is upset, and 
its crew are swimming for their lives. The whale is now free! he 
passes along the surface with remarkable swiftness, ‘going head 
out;’ but the two boats that have not yet ‘fastened,’ and are 
fresh and free, now give chase; the whale becomes exhausted 
from the blood which flows from his deep and rous wounds, 
and the 200 fathoms of line belonging to the overturned boat, 
which he is dragging after him through the water, checks him in 
his course ; his pursuers again overtake him, and another harpoon 
is darted and buried deeply in his flesh. 

‘‘The men who were upset, now right their own boat without 
assistance from the others, by merely clinging on one side of her, by 
which she is turned over, while one of them gets inside and bales 
out the water rapidly with his hat, by which their boat is freed, 
and she is soon again seen in the chase. 

“ The fatal lance is at length given,—the blood gushes from the 
nostril of the unfortunate animal in a thick black stream, which 
stains the clear blue water of the ocean to a considerable distance 
around the scene of the affray.. In its struggles the blood from 
the nostril is frequently thrown upon the men in the boats, who 
glory in its show! 

“The immense creature may now again endeavour to ‘ sound,’ 
to escape from his unrelenting pursuers ; but it is powerless,—it 
soon rises to the surface, and passes slowly along until the death- 
pang seizes it, when its appearance is awful in the extreme. 

‘Suffering from suffocation, or some other stoppage of some 
important organ, the whole strength of its enormous frame is set 
in motion for a few seconds, when his convulsions throw him into 
a hundred different contortions of the most violent description, 
by which the sea is beaten into foam, and boats. are sometimes 
crushed to atoms, with their crews. 

‘‘ But this violent action being soon over, the now unconscious 
animal passes rapidly along, describing in his rapid course a seg- 
ment of a circle; this is his ‘flurry,’ which ends in his sudden 
dissolution. And the mighty rencontre is finished by the gigantic 
animal rolling over on its side, and floating an inanimate mass on 
the surface of the crystal deep,—a victim to the tyranny and sel- 
fishness, as well as a wonderful proof of the great power of the 
mind of man.’ 





POLITENESS. 
Tue ‘students of a certain literary institution were assembled in 
commons at tea, at the commencement of a new academical year. 
A new class were thus for the first time brought to eat together. 
Their advancement in life and in education was such, that each 
one ought to have been a gentleman. As they sat down, one says 
to his friend at his right, ‘‘ We shall soon see who is who.’’ Pre- 
sently a large brawny hand came reaching along up the table, and 
pushing past two or three, and seizing the brown loaf, in a moment 
had peeled it of all its crust, and had again retired with its booty 
to the owner. ‘‘ Hold, there!”’ cries one; ‘‘ to say nothing about 
politeness, where is the justice of such aseizure?’’ ‘ Oh! I love 
the crust the best.’’ ‘‘ Very like; and perhaps others may also 
have the same taste.’’ Here the conversation ended ; but that 
unfortunate coup-de-main fixed an impression concerning the 
student which was never removed. He was at once marked as a 
man destitute of politeness, and justly too; all believed that his 
= ae more to blame than his hand.—Todd’s Student's 
anual, ee 





MUSEUM OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


A SMALL museum at the East India House is now open freely 
to the public on Saturdays. The day is rather an awkward one 
for the majority of London sight-seers ; but as the museum is, of 
course, private property, that is, the property of the East India 
Company, it is a privilege to be admitted to see it on any day that 

e directors may choose. It would add considerably to the 
privilege if the objects in the museum were labelled with a few 
descriptive particulars, which might inform the visitors, not merely 
of names, but of history, meaning, or use. At present the 
majority walk round, stare at some uncouth-looking figures, and 
come away with a kind of vacant idea of having seen a number of 
things both odd and wonderful. 

The museum is contained in two apartments—or rather there is 
one apartment specifically termed the museum, containing a small 
collection of preserved objects in natural history; while in the 
other, which is one of the rooms of the library, there is a number 
of sculptures, and a variety of artificial curiosities. 

The room containing the museum is entered by a narrow pas- 
sage, lined with a few pictures, models of Eastern boats, a couple 
of Burmese musical instruments, &c., and at the end of it a number 
of serpents, whose stuffed spotted skins look different indeed from 
the variegated living creatures, when dancing to the sound of the 
music of the ‘‘charmers.’’ From this passage we enter the larger 
apartment of the museum, containing specimens of Eastern mam- 
malia and birds. The collection of birds is very good, chiefly from 
Java and China. The birds and smaller creatures are contained 
in glass cases disposed round the room. There are also a few 
larger animals—a Malayan tapir, deer, the huge skull of an 
elephant, &c. 

We have to return by the passage back to the staircase, in order 
to get access to the library. Facing us, as we enter, is a very 
characteristic sculpture, representing Surya, the god of the Sun, 
attended by Aruna, the Dawn, and other attendants. Surya, the 
god of the Sun, is one of the eight J.okapalas, or “ ians of 
the world,”” who, according to Hindu mythology, rank next to the 
Trimurti, or three personified powers of creation, preservation, 
and destruction—Brahmf, Vishnu, and Siva. On a pedestal, 
representing a car, from which spring seven mimic horses (seven 
is a sacred number with the Hindus), stands the principal figure, 
Surya, supported on either side by a couple of figures, male and 
female, whose attitudes are very grotesque, with a humorous 
expression in their countenances. The elaborate carvings, and 
singular combination of beautiful and delicate workmanship with 
disproportionate and grotesque absurdity, render this sculpture 
quite a study for the artist. One, too, is disposed to ask what 
connexion there is between Aruna and Aurora, and how it is that 
both the Eastern and Western mythology have given a car and 
coursers to the sun. The worship of the sun, in the character of 
a charioteer, is, of course, extremely ancient. The Phoenicians 
did so; and the disciples of Zoroaster described the chariot of the 
sun as being of a white colour, wreathed with garlands of flowers ; 
the sacred horses were white also, and four in number. . A chariot 
of this kind was placed, in honour of the sun, before the gate of 
the temple at Jerusalem, by Amon and Manasses, idolatrous Rings 
of Judah, who lived nearly seven hundred years before our era. 
The idea of the sun travelling—* rejoicing as a strong man to run 
a race ’’—is more natural and obvious under Eastern skies than in 
our cloudy island. A witty Italian, who had exc his musical 
notes for some hard cash, was asked, on his return to Naples, how 
he contrived to live so long in London without seeing the sun. 
** Oh,” replied he, pulling out a piece of gold, “‘ that is the veri- 
table English sun ! ’”’ 

“Oh, mark again the coursers of the sun, 
At Guido’s call their course of glory run!” 

Whether any Hindu Rogers has paid a similar compliment to a 
Hindu Guido, is not within our range of information ; but, at all 
events, the mimic horses of the sculpture in the museum at the 
East India House, are not without fire and expression, though a 
carman might think that, considering their size, they have rather a 
tightish load to run away with. — 

There are various sculptures and figures round the room, illus- 
trative of the strange and multifarious religious systems of Hin- 
dustan, especially of Buddhism, which is said to be the faith of 

three hundred millions of the human race. There are also glass 
cases, containing curiosities of all sorts, Arabian and Hindu astro- 
labes, sabres, daggers, Chinese compass, abacus, or counting- 
board, writing-materials, models of a Chinese filla, &c., not 
forgetting the little shoe of a Chinese lady, bricks from Babylon, 
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with a slab having 4n inscription in the arrow-headed character. 
In a window is hung a curious document—the original copy of an 
“‘ humble petition” to “‘ His Highnesse, Oliver, Lord Protector of 
England, Beotland, and Ireland,’’ from sundry merchants, pra 

for protection to the East India trade. This was in the year 1657. 
Cromwell’s ‘ consideration ” of this petition is written on the other 


side :—* Wee recommend the answering of this tion to the 
Committee of our Admiralty, desiring them to herein what 
they may for the encouragement of the East India trade.”’ 


In this room, also, is ‘‘ Tippoo’s Tiger,’’ a rude musical (?) 
instrument, of which there is a woodcut and account in the Penny 
Magazine for 1835. This machine is in the shape of a tiger 
over a figure, intending to represent a prostrate soldier, of the 
stiff old grenadier school’; it was found in Tippoo’s palace at 
Seringapatam, after his defeat and death in 1799. The jangling 
sounds of the instrument were intended to mimic a tiger growling 
probably emblematic of native India triumphing over foreign 


In a passage leading toan inner room of the library is, amongst other 
objects, the state quin of Durjan Lall, who, in 1825, assumed 
the sovereignty of Bhurtpore, to the prejudice of his ‘nephew, a 
child of six years of age. Lord Amherst, then governor-general 
of India, sent a military force, under the command of Lord 
Combermere, against the usurper. The fortress of Bhurtpore, a 
= of great strength, was carried by assault on the 18th of 

mrt 1826, with a loss to the British of 3000 killed and 
wounded. 





NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES.* 


Tue “‘ Western States ’’ of the great American union are rising 
hourly in value and importance. The extent of the district 
generally included under the name of the ‘‘ West;’’ the noble 
rivers by which it is watered; the fertility of the soil, and the 
agreeable nature of the climate, render it unrivalled by any other 
spot on the face of the globe. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
emigration from the eastern to the western States should have 
become a kind of mania in America; and that ‘‘ going ahead ”’ 
should characterise all the movements of the settlers. We in 
England, crowded and jostled as we are, can form but an indis- 
tinct idea of the influence exerted om the feelings and cast of 
thought of a people by the possession of a great, fertile, and still 
thinly-occupied territory. “ Poor Richard’s’’ maxims, that ‘a 
rolling stone gathers no moss,’’ and that ‘‘ three removes are as 
bad as a fire,’ are quite laughed at by the moving-about, pushing, 
restless Americans of modern times ; and there ean be little doubt 
that emigration will continue to flow onward, until, as an American 
might say, the ‘‘ star-spangled banner ’’ is acknowledged from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; or, in more subdued phrase, the whole 
breadth of the North American continent is covered by a civilized 
people, and divided perhaps into two or three kingdoms. 

Judge Hall, an American writer of some reputation, has collected 
a number of ‘‘ Notes on the Western States,’ descriptive, as the 
title (which we have given below) informs us, of “their soil, 
climate, resources, and scenery.” The subject is not without 
interest even to Englishmen; and though we are quite familiar 
with the name of the “ West,” a few extracts from the Judge’s 
“* Notes” may not be unacceptable to our readers. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND RIVERS OF THE WEST. 


“‘ In order to understand the subject distinctly, it will be neces- 
sary to consider carefully the topography of that part of the valley 
of the Mississippi embraced within our remarks, with a few of its 
geological features. It extends from the western slope of the 
Alleghany mountains to the great sand-plains of the west, a dis- 
tance of about fifteen hundred miles ; and from the northern lakes 
to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of about six hundred miles. 

‘ We confine ourselves chiefly within these limits, beeause they 
cireumscribe a territory naturally connected, by similarity of 


* Notes on the Western States; containing descriptive Sketches of their 
Soil, Climate, Resources, and Scenery. By James Hal!, author of ‘‘ Border 
Tales,” éc,—Philadelphia, MY 








climate and contiguity of territory. It is properly the West, the 
seat of what is called the Western population, and the most valu- 
able tract of country in the United States. It embraces the states 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, the territory of 
Michigan, and parts of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 
and a region of about five hundred miles in width lying west of 
those organised boundaries. There is probably not on the globe 
an equal expanse of surface of such uniform fertility ; and when, 
in sddition to that advantage, we take into view its temperate 
climate, its salubrity, the abundance of its mineral resources, the 
variety of its productions, the multiplicity and extent of its navi- 
gable communications, and its central position in relation to out 
continent, it will be eoneeded that there is none which better 
to be described and studied. 

“The term valley—the of the Mississippi,—which is 
popularly applied to this region, not express its real character, - 
as it is in fact a plain, one of the most remarkable features of 
which is the great extent of level surface embraced within its 
area ; for although undulations, and even hills, sometimes swell 
before the eye of the traveller, the general plane is almost invari« 
able. The difference in elevation over its whole surface—leaving 
out of view a few unimportant local inequalities—is only a few 
feet. There is, however, a gradual declination from the north-east 
towards the south-west.’ 

“The Ohio and Mississippi rivers stretch from one end to the 
other of this great valley, and extend their larger tributaries 
throughout its whole breadth. The Atlantic itself does not, within 
our empire, wash 80 extensive a line of coast, or bear the freights 
of commerce to so many ports. Thirteen states and territories, 
embracing half the members of the Union, and a still larger pro- 
portion of its surface, lie im eontact with these waters, and are 
directly interested in their navigation.” 

‘*The introduction of steam-boats upon the western waters 
deserves a mention, because it has contributed more than 
any other single cause, perhaps more than all other causes which 
have grown out of human skill, combined, to advance the prosperity 
of the west. The striking natural features of this country are—its 
magnitude, its fertility, its mineral wealth, the number and extent 
of its rivers. Its peculiar adaptation to commercial purposes is 
evident. The richness of the soil, and the abundance of all the 
useful minerals, combine to render agricultural labours easy, cheap, 
and greatly productive. The amount of produce raised for con- 
sumption and for export is great ; and the people are therefore not 
only able, but liberally » to purchase foreign products. 

do, in fact, live more , and purchase more amply, than 
the farmers of any other ~. The amount, therefore, of 
commercial capital employed, as compared with the amount of 
population, is great; and the vast su extent of country 
over which these may be extended with safety and 
facility, and whose products may be ex , concentrated, or 
distributed, is unexampled. There is nothing in the topography 
of any other country to com with the western rivers. The 
Mississippi, and her tributarles, may be navigated, in various 
directions, to the distance of two thousand miles from the ocean ; 
and every portion of this immense plain is intersected by. these 
natural canals. In these respects nature has been prodigal ;—it 
was left to human skill and energy to turn her gifts to the best 
advantage, and never was the intellect of man more usefully 
employed than in the discovery and successful introduction of 
steam navigation. It was all the western country needed; and 
the name of Fulton should be cherished here with that of Wash- 
ington. If the one conducted us to liberty, the other has given us 
prosperity ; the one broke the ehains which bound us to a foreign 
country, the other has extended the channels of intercourse, and 
multiplied the ties which bind us to each other. 


“The ra with which new channels of trade have been 
opened, are now daily becoming dev is astonishing ; 
but the improvements in navigation, and in the facilities of trans- 


porting merchandise by land and water, have been infinitely greater 
and more remarkable.’’ 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE WESTERN STATES. 
“« Fifty years ago, the United States had not a single settlement 


west of the Ohio river, if we except a handful of inhabitants at the 
French villages ; and in 1793 the army of General Wayne marched 


through Ohio, then a wilderness. So lately as 1812, the inhabit- 
ants of Illinois and Indiana were so few in number, that they 
protected themselves with di 
seh, with a little band of a few hundred warriors, kept 
frontier in terror. 


i the Indians. Tecam- 
the whole 
At this time the state of Ohio alone contains 
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over 1,000,000 of inhabitants; and the aggregate population of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois; and Missouri, is more than two millicns. 
If to these we add the states of Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi, in which the lands are similarly situated, and which have 
been chiefly settled within the same period, we have a population 
of three millions, without including the territories of Michigan 
and Arkansas, which contain a hundred thousand more: In fifty 
years a region, containing more than half a million of squaré 
milés, has been reclaimed from thé dominion of the savage ; seven 
states have grown up and been admitted into the Union, and two 
others are ripe for admission; a population of thrée millions has 
been accumulated, consisting chiefly of the agricultural class, a 
large portion of whom possess freeholds, and all of whom are 
blessed with a greater degree of plenty, and be be pea with fewer 
cares, than any other similar number of civilised people. Fifty 
years ago, the canoe and the pirogue were the wt boats ‘on all the 
noble rivers of the west, with the exception of a few barges: since 
then, seven hundred steam-boats have been built in this region, 
with its native timber and materials, and employed upon its 
waters. In 1826, the amount of capital invested in steam-boats, 
by the citizens of Cincinnati alone, was upwards of 500,000 
dollars ; the imports of that city were more than 2,000,000 of 
dollars, and the exports 1,000,000. In the same region there are 
more thai a dozén reputable colleges, together with respéctable 
medical, theological, and law schools. Books are published to a 
considerable extent. In Cinéinnati alone, very many volumes a 
day issue from the press. These; with a thousand other facts 
which might be added, are surely not the indications of an op- 
pressed people, or of a country crippled in its resources, or 
checked in its advance to greatness.”’ 


THE LABOUR-MARKET OF THE WEST. 


* Land is now sold in tracts of forty acres, at one dollar and 25 
cents per acre. For fifty dollars, an unimproved traet of forty 
acres may be purchased. In any of the states west of the Ohio 
river, a labourer can earn 75 cents a day, and if his living be sup- 
posed to be 25 cents (which in this plentiful country is a large 
estimate), he can, by the labour of one hundred days, or about 
four months, purchase a farm. But as the working days ifi 4 
year, excluding bad weather, might not emount to more than 200, 
it may be safely asserted that a labourer can purchase a tract of 
40 acres, by six months’ steady work, and that by the labour of a 
year he may purchase 80 acres. Again, a labourer can get his 
board, and ten dollars per month, the year round, which would 
amount to 120 dollars, and if 20 dollars be deducted for clothing, 
he will thus be enabled to purchase a farm, in six months, or a 
larger one in a year. All kinds of stock can be raised in this 
country with facility, and at little cost. A good work horse is 
worth 50 dollars—a cow from 5 to 10 dollars, a fat steer from 10 
to 20, and hogs from 2 to 5 dollars per hundred pounds: A man 
then can purchase 40 acres of land by the sale of a horse, or from 
four to six head of cattle, or ten hogs; and as individuals are not 
prevented from settling on the public lands, but rather encouraged, 
the means are thus afforded to farmers to acquire this property 
previous to the purchase of the soil. Mechanics’ wages are much 
higher ; those who work in thé most uséful atts, such as carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, shoemakers,; &c., find ready employment. An 
individual of this class may ¢arn money enongh to buy 80 acres, 
in six months—some of them can earn their acre per day. A 
person who teaches a common English school, receives from 2 
dollars 50 cents to 3 dollars, per quarter for each pupil, and such 
persons are in great demand. school of thirty scholars will 
yield 90 dollars per qtiattet, or 360 dollars per year. Let it be 
further taken into consideration, that the extensive public works 
now in progress under the general and state governments, furnish 
employment, and high wages to labourers and mechanics, and 
supply a circulating medium, and it will be seen that any indus- 
trious man may buy a farm.”’ 


GENERAL ASPEOT OF THE WEST. 

‘The traveller who visits our valley for the first time, advane- 
ing from the east to the Ohio river, and thence proceeding west- 
ward, is struck with the magnificenee of the vegetation which 
clothes the whole surface. The vast and gloomy grandeur of the 
forest, the gigantic size and venerable antiquity of the trees, the 
rankness of the weeds, the luxuriance and variety of the under- 
brush, the long vines that climb to the tops of the tallest branches, 
the parasites that hang in clusters from the boughs, the brillianicy 
of the foliage, and the éxuberance of the fruit; all show a land 


the pomp and pride of the wilderness is here. Here is nature 
unspoiled, and P vient undisturbed. A few years ago, this impres- 
sion was more striking than at present; for now 8, Villages, 
and even a few large towns, ate scattered over this région, diversi- 
fying its landscapes, and breaking in w the characteristic 
wildness of its scenery. Still there are wild tracts ining in a 
state of nature, and displaying all the savage luxuriance which fitét 
attracted the pidneér; and, upof a géneral survey, its : 
present at this day, to one accustomed py to thickly populated 
countries, the same freshness of beauty, and the same immensity, 
though fudeness of outline, which we have always beén accustomed 
to associate with the idea of a western landseape, ; 
“‘T know of nothing more splendid than a forest of the wést, 
standing in its original integrity, adorned with the exuberant 
beauties of a powerful vegetation, and Crowned with thé honouts of 
a.venerable age. There is a grandeur in thé immetise Size of the 
great trees—a richness of ¢dlouring in the foliage, sipériot to any 
thing that is known ih cofresponding latitudes ; a wildness ard an 
unbroken stillness, that attest the absence of man; above all, 
there is a vastness, a boundless extent, an uninterrupted continuity 
of shade, which prevents the attention from being distracted, and 
allows the mind to fill itself; and the imagination to realise the 
actual presence and true character of that which had burst upon 
it like a vivid dream. 
“This effect is the mioré uniform sirice thé rivers have become 
the gréat avenues of commerce, and the explorations of the majoe 
rity of those who travel, are confined to their wooded shores. 
Here the forest is most abundant, and the growth of the tree the 
most gigantic; and as the steamboat paddles her way rapidly 
through the water, the spectator beholds, for mile after sy a 
continuous border of unbroken woodland, alternating with the 
village or the solitary farm, which is occasionally preséntéd to his 
view. In no instance does the prairiethe _—_ Mop pl 
clothed with grdss,—appear upon the margifi of the , OF 
any of its tributaties ; but invariably the rich alluvion lands that 
skirt those streams, and the low rounded hills; are shaded by a 
prolific growth of heavy timber: : 
‘« But when the traveller forsakes the valley of the Ohio, and 
advancing westward, ascends to the level of that great plain which 
constitutes the general surface of this exténsivé region, he finds 
himself in an open champaign country—in a wilderness of broad 
ising, covered with a rich sward of grass, and destitute of trées. 
he transition is as sudden as it is complete, Behind him are the 
most gigantic productions of the forest; befote him are the lowly, 
the verdant, the delicate, inhabitants of the lawn: behind him are 
gloom and chill, before him are sunlight and graceful beauty. He 
has passed the rocky cliff and the savage mountain-pass, wheré the 
den of the rattle-snake is concealed,—the marshes that send up 
foetid steams of desolating miasma,—and the canebrake, where the 
beat and the panther lurk ; and has reached the pasture where the 
deer is feeding, and the prairie-flower displays its diversified hues. 


grandeur, arrayed in the terrors of barbarian state; but now 
beholds it in its festal garb, reposing in peace, and surrounded by 
light, gaiety, and beauty.” 

Here we conelude; but will give; in another Number, some 
account of the Prairies. 





SONNET. 


Au! pearly drops, that pouring from those eyes 

Speke the dissolving cloud of soft desire ! 

What time eold sorrow chill’d the genial fire, 

« Struck the fair urns and bade the waters rise.” 

Soft down those cheeks, where native crimson vies 

With ivory whiteness, see the orystals throng ; 

AS sottie clear river winds its stream along, 

Bathing the flowers of pale and putple dyes; 

Whilst lové, rejoicing in the amtorous shower, 

Stands like some bird, that after sultry heats 

Enjoys the drops, and shakes his glittering wings ; 

Then grasps his bolt, and, conscious of his power, 

Midst these bright orbs assumes his wonted seat, 

And through the lucid shower his living lightning flings. 
Lorenso de Medici, translated by Roseoe. 





teeming with vegetable life. The forest is seen in its majesty,— 


He has seen the wilderness in all its savage pomp and gloomy . 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE JEWS. 
NO, I.—FROM ABRAHAM TO NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Tue striking similarity between the cases of the Jews and the 
Gipsies has led some earnestly-fanciful readers of the Bible to 
imagine that the latter must be a ‘‘ peculiar people,’ like the 
former ; and they have accordingly discovered in the Gipsies the 
long-lost ancient inhabitants of Egypt, of whom Ezekiel prophe- 
sied—‘‘ I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and 
disperse them among the countries.” There is, certainly, a very 
considerable resemblance in the cases of Jews and Gipsies. Both 
have been a people moving over civilised life, yet never received 
into its bosom. Both are to be found in almost every country, 
yet apparently settled in none. Both have preserved their identity, 
their peculiarly-marked features, and their peculiar speech, even 
though mixing with various people, and speaking the language of 
the country that for the time is their homeless home. Both have 
been persecuted, yet never cast out ; both have become “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ”’ to their despisers, and their names 
have become each a type of something mean and vile: yet still 
they cling together and wander about as if under the influence of 
some awful curse, and doomed, like Satan, to walk perpetually 
* to and fro upon the earth.” 

In some respects the separate existence of the Gipsies is a more 
wonderful matter than the continued separate existence of the 
Jews. We can trace out in human nature some of the causes by 
which a proud and exclusive people, who live upon the past and 
* the future, and deem the present a shadow, can continue to exist 
amongst and yet apart in the nations. The Jews have had a 
kingdom, a literature, splendid recollections, dark yet magnificent 
prospects, to sustain them. The Gipsies are unrecognised wan- 
derers, whose origin is not altogether free from dispute, who have 
no records and no literature—the past a blank, the future nothing. 
How then is it that this poor ignorant horde of outcasts, far lower 
in the scale of humanity than the Jews, continue, even under the 
fickle, cloudy sky of England, to pitch their tents, as their fore- 
fathers did under the burning sun of the East ? 

The truth is, we do not regard the continued separate existence 
of the Jews as a matter of so much wonder, as the continued 
influence of Judaism on the Christian Church. The Tempxe has 
flung its shadow far into space—the whole atmosphere of Christi- 
anity is still filled with the fumes of the incense that rose from the 
altar of Shittim wood. The inviolable nature of the priesthood, 
the sanctity of houses of worship, the pomp and circumstance of 
sacerdotal life, the Millennium, or Sabbath of the world, the per- 
sonal reign of Christ, the re-occupation of the Holy Land, are all 
baptismal regenerations of Jewish notions. Two thousand four 
hundred years have elapsed since the Jews ceased to be a “ peculiar 
nation ;” the “ dispersion ”’ began when Nebuchadnezzar burned 
Solomon’s Temple ; and when all the purposes of the “ dispersion” 
are accomplished, and the Christian Church emerges from the 
shadow of Judaism, then will the Jews melt into Christianity as 
snow in April disappears into the earth. 

Looking back to the origin of the Jews, we perceive them 
flowing from Abraham, as a great river comes down from a foun- 
tain in some distant hilly country. Like that river, too, it is narrow 
and feeble in its first course: Abraham has a son in his old age, 
when hope seemed to be against hope ; that son has two children, 
Esau and Jacob, of whom the youngest becomes the wider channel 
of the river ; and the twelve sons of Jacob are the heads of the 
Jews. This family is sent down to Egypt, there to become a people. 
Is there one of our readers so grossly unjust to himself as not to 
have read, again and again, all the domestic history and varied 
fortunes of this most interesting family, as recorded in the Book 
of Genesis ? When the family “‘ grew and multiplied,” and were 
rapidly rising into a great people, then the jealous despots of 
Egypt oppressed them with cruel bondage, and made their lives 
bitter unto them. But the time came when the ProPie were to 
be led out to become a NATION; and so with a high hand wefe 





they brought forth under the guidance of Moses, carried across the 
Red Sea, and brought into the deserts of Arabia. 

When a nation is doomed to destruction, it is divided into pars 
ties; mean-minded and selfish men aspire to be leaders ; and ruin 
follows. But when a nation is to be “‘ born,’”’ God raises up some 
noble, far-piercing spirit, who, with a disinterestedness which none 
but a prince of nature can feel, brings courage and skill to over- 
come difficulties, patience to bear with folly and ingratitude, mag- 
nanimity to resist opportunities of mere personal aggrandisement, 
and to plant the liberties of the people in a fruitful soil. Such a 
man was Moses, to whom was entrusted the care of the Jews. 
No sculptor ever had a rougher block to hew into a statue. The 
people whom he led out of Egypt presented as raw materials as 
ever lawgiver had, to mould into a nation. Something of a 
parallel case might be found, if we could suppose our emancipated 
negroes all gathered together, led out into ‘‘ a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is,’’ and entrusted to one of their own race to 
guide, to control, to shape, even to feed, and to lift them out of 
the degradation of slav-ry, and make them a nation of men. For 
the Jews were ejected out of the land of Egypt, the old world of 
civilisation, where, like our negroes, they had been bond-servants 
to a superior race; but, instead of remaining amongst their 
former masters, slowly to learn the arts and feelings of free, as 
well as civilised life, they were sent out on their own resources, to 
become great by their own efforts. They were thus, in the deserts 
of Arabia, without patriotic feeling, for they had no ‘‘ fatherland ;’’ 
the only fatherland which many amongst them seemed to know 
being the dainties, the onions, the leeks, the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
They had no literature ; no laws but the traditional patriarchal 
observances, analogous to the mere natural laws observed ia a 
family ; no religion but the dimmed knowledge of the true God, 
which had come down from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; no public 
spirit, for their standard of conventional morality was very low ; 
scarcely any courage, for their hearts were the hearts of slaves, 
now ready to impel them into some outburst of folly, or else to 
make them cringe with abject fear ; many of them labouring under 
an obnoxious cutaneous disorder; almost all of them grossly 
ignorant ;—such were the people entrusted to Moses, to be moulded 
into a nation. 

The first thing thing to be done, was to stir the patriotic feeling 
in them, by pointing to a fine and fertile country as their own. 
This feeling had, indeed, been latent during all their sojourn in 
Egypt ; but now it was brought out, and made a principle of 
action, for they were advancing on Palestine. Soon they drew 
near, and spies were sent forward to view the promised land. 
These came back with tempting reports of the country they claimed 
as the land of this prospective nation: but their teeth chattered, 
and their lips quivered, as they told of the gigantic inhabitants, 
and how they had cities walled up unto heaven. A cry of fear ran 
through the congregation ;—the people were men, but they had not 
men’s hearts ; they had come out of Egypt, but they were Egyp- 
tian bond-servants still. And in this we read a lesson that the 
nature of man is not to be changed in a day; and that, in all great 
national changes, one generation must go and another come, 
before the change is worked into the habits and feelings of the 
people. 

Moses, by divine direction, led them back, to wander in the 
desert, till the Egyptian generation had sunk into the earth, and a 
new race had sprung up, breathing the atmosphere of freedom, 
and educated into bravery by hardship and privation. Then began 
Moses his ‘great work. The horde was to be organised into an 
army. A tabernacle was built, a costly movable tent, towards 
which the wandering vacant feelings were to be gathered, and God, 
as dwelling visibly amongst them, became the focus of their faith. 
A moral code was inscribed on stone, and preserved with awful 
veneration in the ark of the covenant. A priesthood was insti- 
tuted to minister unto holy things; and all the laws and regula- 
tions given to this people display the wisdom which dictated them, 
the extent of the care which the people required, and how low in 
the moral and social scale they were. ‘For we have in the Penta- 
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teuch laws of all kinds—some intended merely for their nomade 
existence in the desert, and some looking forward to their settled 
existence as a nation. We have laws of medical police—laws of 
social and personal cleanli regulations inculcating mercy, 
kindly feeling, temperance, and purity,—all calculated to shape 
into national form a rude, ignorant, wilful, unlettered race. Yet 
many of these laws—some intended only for the desert, and some 
for a secluded agricultural people in Palestine,—have been quoted 
as of force and obligation in the Christian church; and at this 
very hour there are some good men amongst us, to whom Paul 
would turn round and say, ‘“‘I am afraid of ye, lest I have be- 
stowed upon you labour in vain.” 

Moses, having hewn out the statue, was not permitted to place 
it on its pedestal. He died ‘‘on this side Jordan:” yet, ere he 
died, he saw “‘ afar off the promised land.’ Before he died, his 
vision, undimmed by natural decay, was anointed with prophetic 
eye-salve ; his generous spirit, yearning over the people he had 
ruled and guided for forty years, pierced the future, and hedged 
their pathway with blessing and cursing. Moses the Lawgiver 
departed, and Joshua the Conqueror came. He and his companion 
Caleb, with some of the Levites, were the only living links that 
connected Egypt with Palestine,—the only survivors of the host 
that had come out of ‘‘ the house of bondage.’’ All the rest of the 
cowardly, ungrateful, murmuring race had died; and, in their 
stead, their children were to show the influence of the desert 
training, in the conquest of the promised country. Yet, full as 
the Book of Joshua is of wars and rumours of wars, the history of 
the conquest of Palestine there recorded gives us but a poor idea 
of the courage, military skill, or the generous humanity of the 
conquerors. . The slave-taint was still in the blood of the children 
of the slaves; the ‘‘ hearts of the people melted, and became as 
water,’’ because thirty-six men were struck down at the siege of 
Ai. Success inspired them with greater boldness ; and at last, 
though the land was not all conquered, nor all the inhabitants sub- 
dued, it was divided by lot amongst the tribes of Israel. 

Rapidly now must we pass over a period of several centuries, 
known as the period of the ‘‘ Judges.” The Jews were in a state 
of great rudeness and great simplicity; their manners and their 
government were patriarchal and agricultural; they existed as a 
simple federal republic, offering a rough outline of the government 
of the United States. Each tribe was governed by itself, but all 
were linked in union, and the Judge for the time being was the 
President. The Judges, indeed, were frequently only temporary 
Officers, raised up in some emergency, when the nation was dis- 
tressed by its neighbours. But from Joshua to Samuel is the 
republican era of the Jews, when they were simple, ignorant, 
sometimes interesting, often foolish and perverse, with little na- 
tional forethought or spirit, yet primitive as well as often cruel in 
their habits ; a period which includes the marvellous adventures of 
Samson, the singular deeds of Gideon, the affecting story of Ruth, 
and the enigmatical incident of Jephthah’s daughter. 

During all the time of the Judges, the nation was gradually— 
though slowly—advancing. There is a perceptible difference 
between the earlier and the later portions of its republican his- 
tory. “The people were more numerous, wealthier, had advanced 
in social life, and had attained a higher national spirit. At last they 
demanded a king, and a king was giventhem. Saul, whose varied, 
inconstant, flickering reign was ended by an ignominious death, 
was succeeded by David the Warrior—David the Bard—under 
whom the Jewish nation, as a monarchy, rose to splendour and 
glory. 

The glorious period, then, of Jewish history commences with 
the reign of David. By his time, the Jewish population of 
Palestine is supposed to have nearly trebled in the six hundred 
years that had elapsed from the time of leaving Egypt ;—David 
raled over six million Jews, and many tributary nations. In his 
time, too, was Jerusalem—hitherto a hill-fortress in the possession 
of a Canaanitish nation—taken, and made the seat of government, 
and the central place of the national religion. When the Jews 
wandered in the desert, the tabernacle occupied the centre of the 








camp; and after they arrived in Palestine, the place where it 
rested was the point of union—the place of rendezvous—the spot 
where the annual celebration of the three great festivals took place, 
those annual festivals appointed, under God’s direction, by the 
wise and provident Moses, that the bond of union might be 
strengthened by the tri-annual intercourse and meeting of the entire 
nation. But from the accident of David’s having selected Jeru- 
salem as the seat of his government, that city became intimately 
interwoven with the religious faith of the Jews; and when the 
Temple was built, that moveable Ipza, whose primary place was 
the centre of the Jews, wherever the Jews might be, became a 
fixture, irrevocably settled at Jerusalem. 

In some respects, the reign of David contains a parallel to that 
of George III. Tremendous war raged, and conquests were made 
on every side; yet the nation, as a nation, advanced rapidly, be- 
came outwardly great, while a vast improvement was made in the 
art of government, in financial regulation and political economy, 
in the arts, and in literature. But the parallel—if parallel it can 
be called—extends no further ; for David himself was the greatest 
literary character of his age ; and left a son behind him, not only 
to occupy his throne, but to fill his literary station ; for though 
Solomon had but a small portion of that poetic genius which 
immortalised his father, he had a far more varied knowledge, a 
more diversified and exquisite taste, and .a much more extensive 
range as a writer. The world owes much to these two men, whose 
rank as king was but a mere adjunct to their higher character as 
noble men. Not only did they cause to be gathered, and placed in 
security, those earlier productions which are to us the only authen- 
tic documents of the first history of the earth, but their own 
writings will descend to the latest posterity, and fill many hearts 
yet unborn with inspiring thoughts and maxims of divine wisdom. 

David the Warrior and the Bard died, after a glorious reign ; 
and Solomon the Wise and Magnificent succeeded. Under him 
the Tabernacle disappeared, and the Temrie rose; the wandering 
Ark, with its sacred deposit, which David had brought into Jeru- 
salem, that it might wander no more, was received into the ‘‘ Holy 
Place’’ of the Temple, there to remain till it perished with the 
Temple itself. Truly was Solomon’s reign a magnificent one. In 
peace he spent the rich treasures gathered in his father’s wars ; 
he built “‘ Tadmor in the wilderness,”’ supposed to have been the 
original of that city, whose more modern ruins are known as those 
of Palmyra; his ships went out with the Phoenicians, and he car- 
ried on a land commercial intercourse with the Egyptians and 
other nations—in oriental style he is said to have ‘‘ made silver in 
Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees made he as the sycamore 
trees that are in the low plains in abundance.” Yet, said the 
TgacHER, pointing to the lilies, ‘‘ Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one these.’’ 

Solomon the Wise was succeeded by Rehoboam the Foolish. 
We have said that David’s reign, in some respects, presents a 
resemblance to that of George II1].—if comparisons are worth any 
thing, we may also say that it resembled the reign of Louis XIV. 
of France—for the weight of David’s glory and wars fell upon his 
grandson, and produced a revolution. At least, Solomon’s ex- 
penses far outran David’s gatherings—for David accumulated vast 
treasure. The people, groaning under the weight of taxation, 
came to Rehoboam, and desired to be lightened of their burdens. 
The Fool consulted the old men, who had been with his father, 
and they advised a meek and kind answer to be returned to the 
suffering people. Then he turned to his young companions, and 
they, in that spirit of sneering imbecility characteristic of pam- 
pered idiots in all ages, advised the king to return a mocking an- 
swer. Keep the people down, by all means, was the tenor of their 
advice :. but sometimes the bent wand starts back and smites the 
bender in the face. ‘‘ My father,” said the Fool, ‘“‘ made your 
yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke; my father chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” ‘‘ Now whén 
all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the people 
answered the king, saying, What portion have we in David? or 
inheritance in the son of Jesse! To your tents, O Israel! Now 
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sce to thine own house, David!" The infatuated king sent 
“* Hadoram that was over the tribute ’’—a chancellor of the exche- 
quer—to expostulate with a people clamouring for relief from tax- 
ation: “ and the childrén of Israel stoned him with stones that he 
died.’’ 

Now here begins the decline and fall of the Jewish nation. 
The revolt of the Ten Tribes rent Israel into two kingdoms. 
Rehoboam retained only two tribes, and but @ fourth part of the 
dominions of his father: while the other Ten went under the rule 
of a clever, crafty adventurer, who had been the teptesentative of 
the demands of the revolutionists, and who had headed the revolt. 
From this period, nearly a thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, the Jews began to cease to be peculiatly a peculiar natién, 
A large portion of the people was cut off from participation in 
those services and rites, and from a knowledge of that Law; which 
alone constituted the Jews a distinct and privi race: and 
though the two tribes, by the possession of Jerusalem and the 
Temple, and by the adherence of the priesthood, could still boast 
that to them were entrusted the “‘ oracles of God ;” in no large 
or general sense can we say that from henceforth the seed of 4 
Abraham “ inherited the promises.” 

We shall not pursue the melancholy subject of the approaching 
ruin of the Jews, from the time of Rehoboami down té Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. The Ten 
Tribes were the prey of successive adventurers and tyrants, whose 
annals are blood-stained; the people sank lower and lower in igno. 
rance and idolatry; until, at last, countty and people were con- 
quered and swamped by th; king of Assyria, who carried off the 
higher classes of the people, and mixed up the lower with a colony 
of foreigners, producing a mongrel race, known in later times as 
the Samaritans. Yet adventurous, exploring souls have been 
searching, even in our day, for the Ten Tribes, ii the delusive 
notion that they may yet be found, pure and preserved, in some 
quiet nook of the earth } 

The downward progress of the two tribes, or the kingdom of 
Judah, was not so rapid, but it was suré. Some good kings ap- 
peared at intervals, such as Hezekiah and Josiah ; Hézekiah made 
a vain attempt to re-unite all the tribes of Israe) in the celebration 
of the great national observance of the Passover. With the con- 
sent doubtless of his contemporary, the king of Israel, he sent out 
“ posts” “‘ throughout all Israel, from Beersheba even to Dan,”’ 
inviting the people to come to Jerusalem, and celebrate the feast. 
But so completely were the minds of the Israelites alienated by 
their separation, that they ‘‘ laughed the messengers to scorn, and 
mocked them’’—-Reheboam the Foolish had snapped the bond of 
union, and long disuse had made the idea of going up to Jerasalem 
appear absurd and ridiculous, especially on the suit of one who 
was a foreign king. A few, indeed, complied with the invitation, 
as if to afford a contrast to the general refusal. 

Our minds are so pre-oecupied by the later destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by the Romans, as recordéd in thé graphic pages of Jose- 
phus, that we allow far too little weight to that great destruction 
which took place by the Chaldeans, néafly sit hundred yéars 
before our era. But Nebuchadnezzar was, im fact, the instrament, 
in the hands of Providence, for breaking up the Jewish govern- 
ment and polity; and ever since that period, now two thousand 
four hundred years ago, the Jews have been wanderers over the 
face of the earth. Here, however, we may fitly pause, and resume 
the subject in another paper. 





MEN VERSUS POSTS; 


To talk to a post, or otherwise treat it as if it were 4 man, would 
surely be reckoned an absurdity, if not distraction. Why? Be- 
éause this is to treat it as being what it is not. And why should 
hot the converse be reckoned as bad ?—+that is, to treat a mati as 4 
post; as if he had no sense, and felt not injuries which he doth 
feel; as if to him pain and sotréw were not pain, happiness not 
happiness. This is what thé eruel anid unjust often do. 





Wollaston’s Rel. of Nature. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIARITIES OF TRADES. 
THE MASON AND BRICKLAYER. 


Tue Londoner, familiarised with his ‘‘ everlasting” rows of 
pry pe but an bry ee idea of sttange effect which thé 
neral appearance o great ci upon a strangér who hag 
bork sal bred in a ine-tail towne We have no quarries 
in our neighbourhood ; indeed, a veritable cockney, who has never 
been far from home, has but a very indistinet notion of a quarry or 
a éGoal-pit. But we have plenty of clay, and no wonder; our 
bottom is all clay together—London clay, it is called; and so, in 
different directions, in the suburbs, brick-fields, and the *‘ manu- 
facture of brick,” break in too frequently on our rural notions. 
This abundance of clay causes London to have more brick buildin: 
than any other city in the world—it is pre-eminent in btick! St. 
Jameés’s Square is affirmed to be the best specimen of brickwork 
in Great Britain. The er and or of London form a 
eorporate body, by virtue of a charter granted in 1568, 
Stone-built cities, we must confess, are far more to our taste 
than brick-built ones, even though they should contain the finest 


specimens of brickwork in the world. The best situation in the 
world for a fine-looking city would be id, if the city itself was 
built of brick. Bath, for instance, t with thé freestone worked 


from quarries in its neighbourhood how clean, rich, and beautiful 
it appears, when viewed from any appropriate position. The new 
town of Edinburgh, also, when seen from the Castle hill, has a 
fine appearance ; and Glasgow, though not destitute of brick, has 
a vast advantage over its smoky rival, Manchester, on account of 
being principally built of stone. In Glasgow the brick is banished 
to mills, or factories, and public works, while the entire common- 
miy be said to be enexsed in stone; while we, of London, are 
Shitged to bé content with a gaudy paper stack over our lath- 
and-plaster walls. 
er bricks predominate, the bricklayer crows over the 
mason, and looks upon himself as a skilled labourer. In London, 
the bricklayer earns 5s., 5s. 6d., and even 6s. aday, Brickwork 
was not common in London till after the great fire of 1666 ; when 
the citizens, convinced that old rotten wood was fiot the best 
3 fire, resorted to brick. But though the brickniaker 
and the bricklayer ean claim the merit of making London that it 
is, the mason is the graver and the heavier man. In fact, it has 
never occurred to us to watch the operations of the bricklayer with 
the same interest as we have done those of the mason. The most 
interesting portion of a bricklayer’s business is about arches, and 
arches are, somehow or other, out of the way; while the frivial, 
toy-like mannér in which he lifts a brick, ¢ ps it with his trowel, 
and lays it down in its proper place, always seeméd to as to want 
the dignity of work. But the mason is a quiet, sedate, grave- 
looking personage, somewhat heavy and slow im his motions, and 
lugubrious of aspect, indeed, but with an air of thought and intel- 
ligence about him, In all his ings he is slow and deliberate. 
Put a question to him when he is at work, andit is several seconds 
teford be answers you. Before doing this, if the question requires 
but the slightest consideration, lié rests his mallet ott the stone he 
is cutting, tatis roand and spits out a mouthful of liquid tobacco, 
fraises hid grave; weather-beaten face towards yours, surveys it for 
an instant, and then, bat riot till then, slowly answers your query. 
But it is in the ion of building that this larity of the 
mason, slowness of movement, is most conspicuous. id the 
reader ever watch the proceedings of three or four masons laying 
large stones? If he ever did, he must have wondered that the 
work they were about was ever done af all. Suppose the block of 
stone brought to the spot where it is intended to be laid down. 
Well, you would imagine there was little élse to do than to prepare 
a proper bed for it, and pop it into its place; for all of which pro- 
ceedings you would allow some three or four minutés, and think 
yourself pretty liberal on the score of time. What a miscalcula- 
tion! From three to four minutes! Why, my good sir, take out 
our watch, and-you will find it to be a good hour before that stone 
finally adjusted in its proper position. Nay, it will not be left 
in peace even then ; for a mason séems niever to have done with a 
stone which he has just in its place. He, somehow or 
other, can néver think of it; he fiddle-faddles about it, 


g 
and plastering there, till no curiosity nor anxiety to sée the end of 
it, however great, can ibly held out till that consummation 
arrives. We have a thousand instances of the proceed- 


ings just alluded to, in passing buildings in pro of erection, 
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—that is, the laying and adjusting of a stone, but never yet saw the 
end of them ; never yet saw the stone left as satisfactorily disposed. 
of. 

Indeed, when you mark the details, you must very soon feel 
satisfied that its completion is a thing that you need not expect to 
see in your day. Let us trace a step or two of it. The stone is 
brought by half-a-dozen labourers close to the spot where it is 
intended to be placed, and where there are, say three or four 
masons or builders waiting its arrival. Well, when it comes— 
when it is placed on the ground near to its ultimate locality, the 
four masons gather around it, and contemplate it in profound 
silence for several minutes, looking very grave, and ever and anon 
spirting out a torrent of liquidised tobacco. At length one speaks; 
he delivers a sententious opinion that the stone is, as he thinks, a 
little off the square. To this remark no answer is made by any 
other of the members of this solemn conclave; they are, however, 
taking it into consideration, and at the same time pursuing their 
calm and deliberate survey of the su By and by another, 
slowly, and still without speaking a word, pulls out a limber-jointed 
foot-rule, which he applies with great deliberation to the stone in 
various directions. This foot-rule he again composedly folds up 
and replaces in his pocket, and when he has done so, remarks— 
after tlfe usual preliminary, a discharge of tobacco fluid,—that the 
stone seems to be fair-enough cut. No reply is made to this 
remark, not even by him who occasioned it; for a council of 
masons, on such occasions, is as grave and taciturn as a meeting 
of American Indians. 

The stone thus carefully and calmly surveyed, there now appears 
some indications of a new move. The members of the council are 
looking around them; they are looking for rollers, crow-bars, and 
other similar implements necessary to assist in removing the stone 
to its place. This is a serious business, and not to be done preci- 
pitately. Crow-bars aud rollers, however, are at length obtained ; 
every man arms himself with one or other of these instruments, 
and by means of the first the stone is raised a little way, and a 
roller thrust beneath it. The whole is then subjected to another 
long, calm, and deliberate survey, the result of which is a general 
suspicion, followed in due time by a general conviction, that the 
roller is not properly placed. The crow-bars ate again put in 
requisition, and the situation of the contumacious roller altered. 
This done, the stone is again viewed, and an opinion or two is 
expressed as to the fitness of its position for locomotion. The 
general verdict on this point being finally favourable, measures are 
forthwith taken to impel the stone forward, and it is at length 
lodged in its place. Well, strely the worst is now over: by no 
means—the work is yet only half done. Having never, however, 
as before mentioned, seen the end of it, we can carry our descrip- 
tion no further. 

We do not know how stone buildings are ever got up; but up 
they are got, somehow or other, and that, after all, with astonish- 
ing rapidity. With all this ponderosity of manner and movement, 
the mason is a quiet, decent, unobtrusive sort of person ; you never 
find him mobbing, or rioting, or taking any part in rows of any 
kind. He is too peaceable in his disposition, and too sedate in his 
nature for such things. 





CULTIVATION OF THE FINE ARTS IN GENEVA. 


M. pr Canpo.tz, professor of botany at Geneva, but whose 
reputation is European, made use, in a course of lectures, of a 
very valuable collection of drawings of American plants, intrusted 
to him by a celebrated Spanish botanist, who, having occasion for 
this collection sooner than was expected, sent for it back again. 
M.. dé Candolle having communicated the circumstance to his 
audience, with the expression of his regrets, some ladies, who 
attended the lectures, offered to copy, with the aid of their friends, 
the whole collection in a week; and the task was actually pee 
formed. The drawings, 860 in number, and filling thirteen folio 
volumes, were executed by 114 female artists: one of the ladies, 
indeed, did forty of them. In most cases, the principal parts only 
of each plant are eoloured, the rest only traced with accuracy ; the 
execution in general very good, and in some instances quite mas- 
terly. There is not, perhaps, another town of 23,000 souls, where 
such a number of artists—the greater part, of course, 
amateurs—could be found. Notwithstanding the wide dispersion 
of the drawings, there were not any lost ; and one of them having 
been accidentally dropped in the street, and picked up by a girl ten 
years old, was returned to M. de Candolle, copied by the child, 
and is no disparagement to the collection. This taste for the arts 
and for knowledge in general is universal. 

M. Simond’s Switzerland. 





A TALE OF THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


On the summit of a bold and commanding cliff, on the wild 
banks of the Isére, in Dauphiny, are the ruins of an ancient castle, 
which appears to have fallen into decay, not by the gradual hand 
of time, but by some sudden and violent revolution. The walls 
are blackened by fire, and the stones appear to have been forced 
asunder with battering rams, or shattered by cannon. The once- 
trim garden is become a wilderness; the noble terraces have been 
partly broken up, and their marble ornaments thrown down and 
defaced ; the fountains have ceased to play, and the shady bowers 
and pleasant groves have now no inhabitants but the wolves, 
which occasionally descend to them from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. . 

Towards the close of the last century, this castle was inhabited 
by Count Grenoble, a nobleman of great wealth and very ancient 
family. He was kind and good to his dependants, but he was 
proud of his high descent, and looked upon them as his subjects ; 
while they, in their turn, paid homage to him as their sovereign. 
Few monarchs, in fact; were more absolute or more implicitly 
obeyed. His simple tenantry, far removed from the busy world, 
thought much more of their master, who constantly lived amongst 
them, and administered justice to them in person, than of the 
king of France, whom they had never seen, and could form no 
idea of. ; 

The count had been married, but his wife was dead; and he had 
an only son, who had been educated at a German university, afid 
of whom report spoke as an amiable and highly educated youth. 
It was only by report, however, that he was known to the vassals, 
for he had never beén xt the castle since his infancy. Various 
reasons were assigned for this: some said that the count could 
not bear to see him, on account of his resemblance to his mother, 
who had died in the bloom of youth; others, that he was afraid of 
the youth’s being spoiled, if he were brought ap among his depend- 
ants; and others, that the old count wished son to have the 
advantage of a better education than he could procure in so remote 
a province. Whatever the cause might be, however, it could only 
be guessed at, as the count was far too absolute among his tenants 
to think it necessary to give any explanation of the motives of his 
actions. 

In a deserted cottage lived the count’s forester, Ronald, a fine, 
bold, active mountaineer, and his beautiful sister, Victorine. Their 
parents were both dead, and they loved each other with the ten- 
derest affection. Ronald, indeed, watched over his young and 
lovely sister with the fondness of a parent ; while the gay and 
innocent Victorine looked up to a brother, so much older and more 
sedate than herself, with respect. 

The forests of the count were very extensive, and all of them, 
even those which clothed the Alps that backed the valley, were 
under the charge of Ronald. The duty of attending to theni occa- 
sioned him to be frequently absent from home for several days 
together, and at these periods Victorine was left alone in the 
cottage. Ronald, however, had no fear for her; the simple state 


entering his mind. The villagers were all like mémbers of one 
family, and there was too much brotherly kindness and friendly 
feeling among them for any evil to be app: ‘ 
On one of these mountain-visits, Ronald had been detained 
rather longer than usual, and it was night before he reached his 
home. He opened the door of the cottage, which was only on the 
latch, and went in. There was a cheerful fire, and near it 
polenta p' for his supper. The hearth was swept clean, 
oot ne eS ee vine ne eee aan 
till his arrival; while a large bowl carefully covered, was 
on the table. A clean tablecloth was laid, everything was in order 
and showed that he had been expected ; but there was no Victorine. 
He looked through the few rooms the cottage contained, but she 
was not there. He was not, however, alarmed: it was a b 
moonlight pate Chena) 0 a 
the fire necessary for cooking made cottage warm, 
walked forth to meet him, He looked out, and as he fancied 
saw her light form gliding between the trees, he left the cottage, 
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and walked towards an old lime-tree, the blossoms of which smelt 
sweet in the evening air. As Ronald approached, he distinctly 
saw his sister sitting under the tree, while before her was standing 
a young man, clad like a hunter, in a tightly-fitting vestment of 
dark green. Ronald saw his distinctly in the bright 
moonlight, and he felt quite convinced that it was not any of the 
villagers, as there was an air of elegance, and even delicacy, about 
his light and graceful form, quite different from the athletic figures 
of the neighbouring peasants. As Ronald approached, the stranger 
appeared to be taking leave, and having kissed Victorine’s hand, 
he bounded into the forest. 

Ronald had now reached his sister; and she started up the 
moment she saw him, running to embrace him with an eagerness 
and warmth of affection that would have disarmed suspicion, had 
Ronald felt any. He did not; but yet he could not dismiss the 
thoughts of the stranger from his mind, and he had scarcely 
returned her embrace when he asked his name. 

** T don’t know,’’ said Victorine. 

“* Not know! ” cried her brother, harshly. “ Is it possible that 
you were speaking so familiarly, and at this hour, to a man whom 
you do not know?” 

‘I know him, but I don’t know his name.’’ 

‘* And pray how long have you known him?” 

‘Only three or four days. Last Wednesday I expected you 
home, and as you did not come, I went up to the lime-tree, to 
watch for you. The flickering of the trees in the moonlight made 
me fancy several times I saw you; and at last I did see a figure, 
that I thought was yours, but it seemed trying to hide itself among 
the trees. Thinking that you were playing me a trick, I ran to 
meet you, and found, to my astonishment, that it was this 
stranger.”” 

‘* Have you seen him since ? ’’ 

** Oh, yes! every night :--he talks so delightfully, you never 
heard anything like it. If you were to hear him, you would be as 
much enchanted with him as I am.” 

“* My poor sister!” said her brother, looking at her affection- 
ately ; ‘‘ I wish you had never seen him.” 

The following morning saw Ronald and his sister on their way 
to the little town of St. Marcellin, in a convent adjoining which 
Ronald had determined to place Victorine. Poor Victorine !—her 
young heart sank beneath the load of care thus suddenly thrust 
upon it. Time passed away; and the cheek of Victorine became 
poe day paler and thinner. The air of the convent felt close and 
unwholesome to her, and its heartless duties became every day 
more and more wearisome and monotonous. She pined for the 
fresh mountain-breeze, and for the liberty of the forest ; but, alas! 
even Ronald was far away, and she had no one to listen to her 
complaints. Day after day she tried to comfort herself with the 
hope of his return, but day after day passed without bringing her 
any relief. At length news arrived that the young Count Adolphe 
Grenoble was coming to visit his father ; that a grand procession 
was to greet his arrival at St. Marcellin; and that the boarders of 
the convent, under the care of a lay-sister, were to witness the 
spectacle from one of the houses in the town. 

It would be difficult to describe the sensation excited in the con- 
vent by this intelligence. The good nuns could think of nothing 
else, and they bustled to and fro, and talked so incessantly, that 
the convent might have been compared to a great hive, the bees of 
which were on the point of swarming. Victorine felt weary of the 
ceaseless hum and bustle, but she longed for change, and any- 
thing that would break the monotony of her present life was 
agreeable to her. 

The streets of the small town of St. Marcellin were hung with 
tapestry, intermixed with green boughs and flowers ; and here and 
there were silver tankards and vases, images of the Virgin, and, in 
short, everything of value that the people possessed, and which 
they had brought forward in the exuberance of their devotion to 
their master. The sounds of music swelled in the air ; the magis- 
trates of the town, in their sweeping robes, and with all their 
insignia of office,—the monks of a neighbouring monastery,—and 
the children of the vassals, scattering flowers, preceded a young 
man, who, seated on a noble charger, and with his head uncovered, 
was bowing graciously on all sides; while a long train of the 
principal tenants, walking two and two, brought up the rear. The 
procession had already advanced about half-way through the town, 
when a girl in one of the balconies uttered a faint shriek, and bent 
over the railing, as if fainting. The young count looked up, and 
his eyes met those of Victorine! It was but for a moment that 
they saw each other ; for the nuns and boarders cro-/ded around 
their young companion, and hurried her from the balcony. 


Two months had passed, and Ronald, having returned from 
the mountains, hastened to the convent to visit his sister; but 
what was his horror, when, inquiring for her at the gate, he was 
told that she had disappeared, and no one knew how, or with 
whom! The began hastily to relate all that had happened 
on the discovery of her flight ; but Ronald sickened at the recital, 
and he turned away from the gate in sadness. and bitterness of 
heart. He did not even ask to see the abbess, for he felt that she 
could tell him nothing but what he already knew too well—Victo- 
rine had eloped. What a world of misery was in that single word ! 
—he cared not for the particulars. 

He was roused by the gentle touch of a human hand, and indig- 
nant at having the privacy of his sorrows broken in upon, he 
started on his feet, and fiercely confronted the intruder. His 
anger was, however, soon disarmed, when his eyes fell on the 
slight form of a stripling, whom many years before, he had rescued 
from the gripe of a wolf. The boy was one of the domestics at the 
castle, and Me told Ronald—what the forester had indeed sus- 
pected—that the yonng count was the lover of his sister, and that 
he had carried her off with him to Paris. Ronald listened in 
gloomy silence to the details given to him by the page, and when 
they were concluded, he only asked if Victorine had gone will- 
ingly ; and when the boy answered in the affirmative, he begged to 
be left alone. 

For some time his thoughts were too confused to enable him to 
reason, or to decide what he ought to do; but as he grew more 
calm, the idea struck him of appealing to the old count for justice. 
‘*He is just,” thought he; “and when the steward’s son would 
have deserted the bailiff’s daughter, he compelled him to marry 
her. This case is similar, and if he will make his son marry my 
sister, all may yet be well.’’ Poor Ronald !—he had yet to learn 
that we deal out a very different measure of justice to others, to 
what we apply in our own case; but he was carried away by his 
feelings, and forgot everything but the wrong that had been done 
him. When he arrived at the castle, however, and entered the 
lofty halls crowded with liveried domestics, and when he recol- 
lected that the man he came to seek was the lord of all this wealth 
and power, his heart somewhat failed him, and he inquired for the 
count with a faltering voice. The servant he addressed told him 
that his master was sitting in his justice-hall, deciding some 
cases ; and then, in a familiar manner, he asked Ronald to go with 
him into the buttery, to have something to eat and drink before he 
saw the count. ‘ It will hearten you on,’’ continued the man, ‘‘if 
you have anybody to complain of.” 

For a moment Ronald paused; for the contrast between his 
condition and that of the count rushed with all its force upon his 
mind. Yes, he was considered, and indeed was, the equal of this 
menial, who would crouch like a chidden cur before his master ; 
and yet that master Ronald was about to ask to marry his only son 
to the sister of his vassal. ‘‘ But it is not my fault,’’ thought he ; 
‘‘ it is the young count who has overstepped the barrier between us. 
He forgot his rank when he descended to injure us, and I will not 
suffer it to prevent me from seeking for reparation.” 

Nerved by these feelings, he strode with a firm step into the 
justice-hall of the count; and, when his turn arrived he plainly 
but strongly stated his case. The count heard him patiently, and 
when he had finished shrugged up his shoulders, and said, ‘* Well, 
my good fellow, and what is all this to me?’’ 

‘* What is it to you ?”’ cried Ronald, bursting with indignation. 
‘* Are you not the father of the villain ?’’ 

‘* Softly, softly! my good lad; you forget the respect due to 
the son of your master. Young men will have their follies, and I 
do not see that my son is worse than others of his rank and 
station.”’ 

‘* Follies! ” repeated Ronald, indignantly. 

‘* What else can you call them?’’ said the count. “The girl 
seems to have gone willingly, and no doubt thought herself ho- 
noured by having attracted the notice of her young master. As to 
your appealing to me, I do not see what I could do, excepting I 
were to force my son to return your sister; and that, if you will 
only have the patience to wait a little, he will no doubt soon be 
ready enough to do without co ion.” 

The count smiled as he said this, and instantly a half-suppressed 
titter ran through the crowd. Ronald looked round at his mockers 
as a baited tiger might be supposed to do at its hunters, and sprang 
madly at the count. é ; 

* * 
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On the Ist of May, 1789, a foot-sore man, wasted 
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bourg St. Antoine. Exhausted with fatigue, and famishing for 
want of food, he had difficulty in dragging his weary limbs along, 
but he had entered the Faubourg, before a sight pre- 
sented itself of so exciting a nature that every feeling of bodily 
fatigue was forgotten. A number of men and women, or rather 
demons, uttering wild shrieks, and with torches in their hands, 
were tearing down and setting fire to a house ; and as the terrified 
inmates, half suffocated by the smoke, ap’ one by one, trying 
to make their escape, they were received with yells and cries by 
the furious multitude, and hunted like wild beasts. Some were 
knocked down, and trampled to death; and others, panting and 
bleeding, with their clothes hanging in shreds from their shoulders, 
sought holes and corners where they might find refuge, or, at least, 
be enabled to stand at bay against their persecutors. 

Ronald, for he was the way-worn stranger, astonished at this 
scene, at length ventured to ask a man, of mean appearance and 
dark complexion, who was standing near him, what it meant. 
The man, who had been standing with folded arms and calmly 
looking ‘on, replied sternly, ‘‘that the people were burning the 
house and manufactory of M. Reveillon, a paper-manufacturer, 
who had declared that wheat bread was too good for the working 
people, and that they would be much more peaceable if they were 
fed on potato-flour.’’ This story threw Ronald into despair ; for 
it was a workman in this manufactory, a native of Grenoble, whom 
he had come to seek. 

The man he had spoken to was struck with the distress his 
words had excited ; and as the military were beginning to disperse 
the mob, he told his new acquaintance to followhim. The aspect 
of this man was stern and forbidding, and he led the way into an 
adjoining street, the gloom of which was only broken by the fitful 
light thrown upon it by the flames from the burning manufactory. 
Ronald, however, was too much excited to be capable of fear, and 
when the stranger unlocked the door of a small, mean-looking 
house, he entered without hesitation, and partook greedily of the 
food that was set before him. The man stood with folded arms, 
as he had done when gazing at the rioters, looking at Ronald, and 
when the repast was finished, he left his guest to the repose he so 
much needed. 

* * * * 

The 4th of May, 1789, was an important day for France. On 
that day the States-General assembled at Versailles; and before 
they commenced business, they went, according to ancient custom, 
accompanied by the king and his nobles, to church. Their devo- 
tions being performed, they returned in solemn procession; the 
king wearing his crown and dress of state, the nobles their most 
splendid robes, and even the higher dignitaries of the clergy glit- 
tering with gold and jewels. The commons followed clad entirely 
in black ; and, though they formed a part of the procession, their 
sombre garments harmonised ill with the splendid dresses of those 
who went before ; they looked, indeed, like an ominous black cloud 
ready to sweep over and overwhelm the aristocracy. 

As the cortége advanced, a man rushed from the crowd of 
curious and gazing spectators, and threw himself before the king, 
holding a paper in his hand, and imploring justice. The young 
Count Grenoble and several other noblemen who belonged to the 
royal household, rushed forward to defend their sovereign, while 
the crowd beyond shouted out, ‘‘ He is one of the people. Let 
him have justice.” The king paused, and looked at Ronald, (as 
he stood still held back by the young nobles,) more in pity than 
in anger. ‘‘ My poor fellow,” said he, “in these days it is hard 
to say what is justice. Give me your petition, however, and I 
will take care that your case shall be inquired into.’? The young 
nobles, immediately relaxed their hold, and Ronald advancing, 
presented his petition on his knees. The king received it gra- 
ciously, and the next moment the procession swept on with the 
same state and solemnity as before. 

It was evening, and the gardens of the Palais Royal were 
with anxious citizens, murm at the dismissal of their favourite 
Neckar, and at the resumption by the king of the liberties he had 
conceded to the citizens, when the crowd suddenly opened to make 
way for a man of dark and forbidding aspect, who appeared among 
them, and who was accompanied by a pale, thin, melancholy- 
looking girl, dressed in the deepest mourning. ‘It is Camille 
Desmoulins,” murmured the crowd among themselves, as the dark 
man pushed forward to the elevated platform from which he was 
accustomed to address them. He gained the , guy and shortly 
the heaving waves of the crowd became still, and a death-like 
silence prevailed. The orator began by pointing out to them how 
they had been deceived. He told how the concessions wru 
from the king at Versailles had been abandoned at the Royal 





Session at Paris; and how the nobles exulted in the idea that the 
old order of things should be restored. ‘‘ They promised us,” 
said he, “‘ that the lettres de cachet should be abolished ; and yet 
the brother of this girl was torn from her by one only a few weeks 
since, and is now languishing in that infamous Bastille. And 
what was his offence? But a few months have passed away since 
the girl you now see beside me was lovely and blooming as a rose, 
and gay as the innocence of her own heart could make her. What 
is she now? And what was she a few weeks ago, when her bro- 
ther and myself found her crawling along the streets, and singing 
her wild-mountain melodies for bread? How must the heart of 
that brother have bled, when he heard the strains that breathed of 
home and happiness thus profaned? But this is not all. He 
appealed for justice to the king, and his majesty promised—we all 
know how he can promise—that his case should be inquired into. 
We will suppose it was, for kings like other men should keep their 
promises, but what was the result? The brother, who only asked 
for justice, is in the Bastille; and the count is driving his splendid 
equipage through the streets of Paris, ready to crush the bodies of 
his fellow-citizens, as he has already crushed the hearts of those 
poor victims. Say, my friends, shall these things be?’ ‘* No! 
no!” burst simultaneously from the crowd; and in three days 
from that time, the Bastille was levelled with the ground. 

The young Count Adolphe, of Grenoble, had remained in Paris 
till all hope of saving the king had been abandoned ; and, when 
he retired to Dauphiny, it was with the intention of raising an 
army there in support of the royal cause. The revolutionists were 
aware.of this, and a strong detachment of troops was sent to St. 
Marcellin, to reduce the count and his vassals to obedience. 
Count Adolphe, on arriving at the castle, was deeply mortified to 
find that the most efficient of his father’s dependants were unwil- 
ling to encounter the army of the republic. The old count him- 
self was also in a most provoking state of imbecility. He either 
could not, or would not, believe the changes that had taken place; 
and he would not sanction any of his son’s preparations for the 
defence of the castle; because Ire could not believe it possible that 
it would be attacked. In this emergency Adolphe felt justified in 
taking the authority into his own hands, and confining his father 
to his own room, he gathered together what troops, time and the 
circumstances of the case, would allow. 

The castle was ill-manned and ill-provided; and, though the 
count and a few determined followers did all that men could do, 
they could not long maintain the contest against the numbers by 
whom they were assailed. The republicans had already battered 
down the great gates, and had thrown fire-brands into the castle 
court; and the hurried intelligence that the castle was on fire 
burst from mouth to mouth. In the desperation of despair, the 
count: and his followers made a sortie, but they were encountered 
by the republicans before they had half descended the hill, and 
the battle raged fiercely under the branches of the old lime tree. 
The castle was now a sheet of flame, and the old count was seen at 
one of the windows, shrieking for that help which no one could afford 
him, while the tall statues which had decked the terrace looked 
ghost-like in their whiteness and rigidity, as the fire curled round 
them ; while the dazzling light sparkled in the gushing fountains 
beneath, and the leaves of the trees crackled in the flames. Mean- 
while Count Adolphe was engaged in a mortal struggle with his 
deadly enemy Ronald. The struggle was long and severe, but, at 
last, Ronald overpowered the count, and, kneeling on his breast, 
was just about to bury his dagger in his heart, when a young page 
suddenly threw himself between them, and received the blow. 
The sacrifice was, however, offered too late, for the count was fast 
bleeding to death; but, dying as he was, he recognised Victorine 
in the page, and knew that she had died in a vain attempt to save 
him. He drew her to him, tried to press her to his bosom, and 
expired with her in his arms; while Ronald stood gloomily looking 
at the youthful pair, and the old castle was burning above them, 
like a vast hecatomb to their manes. 





Trust not to the omnipotency of gold, or say unto it, thou art 
my confidence ; kiss not thy hand when thou beholdest that ter- 
restrial sun, nor bore thy ear unto its servitude. A slave unto 
Mammon makes no servant unto God; covetousriess cracks the 
sinews of faith, numbs the apprehension of anything above sense, 
and, only affected with the certainty of things present, makes a 
peetentys of things to come; lives but unto one world, nor 

opes but fears another; makes our death sweet unto others, 


bitter unto ourselves ; gives a dry funeral, scenical mourning, and 


no wet eyes at the grave.—Sir 7, Browne's Posthumous Works. 
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A SYDNEY “ ROBINS.” 


Nows of our readers—that is, the readers of the “‘ Lonpon 
Sarunpay Journna.”’—can be possibly ignorant of the name of 
the greatest CAPITALIST in the known world, Butin ease there 
should be any (whose case we pity,) who are not aware that, as 
London is the greatest city of the earth, so it contains within it 
the greatest of earthly citizens; and, amongst other men, all pre- 
eminent in their professions, has a princely, pre-eminent auc- 
tioneer ; we repeat, what has been repeated a thousand times, 
that all the Robins in the universe are not equal to our single 
Capital Robins. The veritable, original Robins is dead, to be sure 
—bnut even “in his ashes live his wonted fires’’—old Robins lives 
in young Robins. Oh! we have no patience with the man who 

retends to read the newspapers, and has not, again and again, 
uxuriated in a Robins’ advertisement. How gloriously the land- 
seape rises up under hig wandlike touch! The riyers meander 
like streams in paradise—the hills become intensely, superlatively 
blue—the houses are crammed with every comfort, and shrouded 
in splendid woods—in truth, if Milton had not written “ Comus,’’ 
Robins would have done it for him. How nicely, too, the climax 
is wound up with the possession of a seat in Parliament !—they 
say that there are no horoughmengers now, but Robins flourishes 
in spite of schedule A. 

We had thought Robins to be sui generis—that is to say, a man 
all alone by himself. We cannot tolerate any attempts at imitation 
which we have seen in London newspapers. It may appear a 
very easy thing to divide an advertisement into a certain number 


‘ of lines, and to make some of those lines start out prominently in 


great flaring capital letters : but that is just the mistake committed 
by all our lady-birds and juvenile whipsters, who fancy that when 
they have got a nice steel pen, glazed paper, and a couple of 
rhymes in their heads, they ean produce poetry equal to Byron, 
Moore, Campbell, or Barney Bodkin. No!—it requires Genius ; 
and none but a CAPITAL genius can do the thing. Guess, how- 
ever, Our amazement at discovering a duplicate Robins at the other 
side of the world! What! we exclaimed, is Robins no longer 
unique? Has his spirit been transported? Was his emigration 
voluntary or involuntary? But we were relieved by the consider- 
ation that the universe is full of duplicates. Even in this world there 
are two hemispheres, and why should we not, reasoning by analogy, 
admit the existence of two Robinses ? 

Kind reader, give us time, and we will tell thee all. Looking 
ever one or two Sydney newspapers, we saw a great many adyer- 
tisements ‘‘ displayed,’’ as the printers call it; all sorts of capital 
letters, from the white shaded to the black shudeless: This is no 
new thing—therefore we regarded it not. But somehow or other 
the advertisements of a Sydney auctioneer struck continually upon 
our eye. Jn vain we turned away, never even dreaming that the 
delieate spirit, taste, and tact of a Robins could exist in the atmo- 
sphere of Sydney, Yet we found ourselves compelled to read; 
sometimes, like the monk of Cambray, we read backwards instead 
ef forwards: but the spell began to work-—we found ourselves in 
the all-powerful grasp of a Sydney clutcher. To convinee you, 
reader, that we are not exaggerating, we will pick a few specimens 
at random from the lucubrations of our Sydney hammerman :— 


“SPLENDID LANDED PROPERTIES. 
To the Anistrocracy or AustRatta, Speculators in Land. 


Lovers of Interest, Admirers of Scenery, and Fathers of 
Families.’’ 


Pretty well for a heading, we should think! We really defy our 
own inimitable man to match it, First, he makes his bow, in 
duty, to the Anistocracy of AustRAL1A—an exquisite allitera- 
tion !—then, commencing with “‘ speculators in land,’’ he appro- 
priately links them with those disinterested souls, lovers of inte- 
rest ; and joins “ admirers of scenery,’”’ with “fathers of fami- 
lies.”” Really, if this is not a coming home to men’s businesses 
and bosoms, we do not know what is ! ‘ 





But wait a bit. We can only give snatches, for our space is 
limited; but we will try to give some of the “concentrated 
essence ;’’— : 

‘* The above-described property, it is almost needless to say, is 
situated in the 

MOST WEALTHY DISTRICT 


of New South Wales ; it has been selected by the Ex1rz or Syp- 
wey as the spot where they may abide in peace, and seek repose 
apart from the din of this busy city, where they might steal to the 
quiet cot, and renew their wearied frames—where they might 


INHALE THE PUREST AIR 


that Nature ever gave—where they might ensure the health of 
themselves, their consorts, and their children. 

“Tt is indeed an established fact, that while the whole of this 
Capital has been suffering under one of the most fatal diseases 
that ever attacked a Metropolis, the residents here have enjoyed 
the blessings of health in 


ONE CONTINUED STREAM!” 


There’s a ‘‘ stream’”’ for you! What do our medical men say to 
it? The health of this enviable district does not come to it by 
‘* passes”’ or ‘‘ jerks,”” but flows in “‘one continued stream.” 
When Sir Humphrey Davy was inhaling “ laughing gas,’’ it acted 
so strongly on his sensorium, that he called out, ‘‘ There is nothing 
in the world but Thoughts!” Our worthy Sydriey auctioneer 
must have been under a similar influence when he wrote this 
advertisement. Verg likely he passed from the unhealthy to the 
healthy district ; and, being suddenly exposed to the strong influ- 
ence of ‘‘ one continued stream,” he felt his brain getting into a 
pleasant state of combustion ; and instead of foolishly betraying 
his secret, and exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s nothing in the world but 
Thoughts,’”’ he sat down and expended his superfluous energy on 
paper. 

But to return. ‘‘ The scenery from these allotments is beyond 
description magnificent—and the auctioneer feels, that, although 
he has viewed the unbounded Landscape from the spot, that ’tis 
not in his power to do justice with his pen; still there are some 
beauties which, nevertheless, ’tis his duty to endeavour to portray. 
First, then, it must be boyne in mind, that this Land, having the 
highest elevation of the Neighbourhood, commands an immense 
extent of 

LANDSCAPE SCENERY ; 


In the front is seen, winding its sinuous course in gentle ripples, 
the calm waters of Cook’s River, while further in the distance is 
the wide expanse of 

BOTANY BAY.” 


Mr. De Quincey, in the last number of ‘ Tait,” tells us that 
Southey, in a frolicsome mood, once threw off a petition to the 
king, part of which ran thus :— 

*§ Therefore, old George, by George we pray 
Of thee forthwith to extend thy sway 
Over the great Botanic Bay!” 


We wonder our: ingenious hammerman did not hit on a similar 
improvement ; Botany Bay is certainly “redolent of thieves and 
pickpockets ;’’ and ‘‘ the wide expanse of the great Botanic Bay,”’ 
would have been a more suitable phrase. This, however, is but a 
small speck on the face of beauty; nor need we mention the 
* Bold Headlands seen /owering aloft,” as this may be a printer’s 
error for ‘‘ towering aloft.” Qn second thoughts, ‘‘ lowering 
aloft’? may be correct—for it is certainly a bold, striking, and 
original figure. 

Passing over the “‘ Bosom of the Mighty Deep,” we come down 
to where “ the purity of the air is not surpassed in the world, and 
the scenery has been justly said to rival in beauty the much- 
admired : 

HARBOUR OF RIO DE JANEIRO!” 
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A common-place describer would have talked about the ‘‘ Bay 
of Naples”—or, if an Irishman, he might have said something ! 
about Dublin Bay and the “big hill o’ Howth.’”’ We hasten, 
however, to conclude ; and therefore we come to the conclusion. 

‘¢ On the north is overlooked a richly-wooded country, studded 
thickly with the residences of the private gentlemen of Sydney ; 
on the east, the Bays, Inlets, and Islands of Port Jackson in all 
their endless variety ; on the south, the town of Sydney, with its 
costly and majestic buildings, and the basin of the cove laden 
with the wealth of various nations; whilst to the west, the Para- 
matta River, with her host of trading craft, and an extent of 


form a tout-ensembig much easier imagined than described.” 


Here we leave our ‘‘ Sydney Robins,”’ heartily wishing ‘‘ more 
power to his elbow,” and ‘‘ long may he flourish.’’ It is a great 
satisfaction to us to see that the arts of civilised life are travel- 
ling: but, indeed, what else could we expect, seeing, that though 
a London pickpocket is held fit for nothing but keeping sheep in 
Australia, he may yet, by diligence, industry, and good conduct, 
rise to form one of the * élite of Sydney.” 

Seriously, Sydney is thriving, in spite ef all the monstrous evils 
of the convict system. Is it to be the future capital of the great 
empire of Australia ¢ 





THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 


Tue following interesting account of the growth, cultivation, 
and uses of the Cocea-nut tree is extracted from the valuable work 
published, about ten years back, by Mr. Ellis, the well-known 
misssionary to the South-sea Islands, entitled ‘‘ Polynesian Re- 
searches,”’ 


The fruits of the South-sea Islands are not so numerous as in 
some continental countries of similar temperature, but they are 
valuable ; and, next to the bread-fruit, the haari, or Cocoa-nut, 
(coceos nutifera) is the most serviceable. The tree on which it 
grows is also one of the most useful and ornamental in the Islands, 
imparting to the landscape, in which it fails not to form a conspi- 
euous object, all the richness and elegance of intertropical verdure. 

The stem is perfectly cylindrical, three or four feet in diameter 
at the root, very gradually tapering to the top, where it is probably 
not more than eighteen inches round. It is one single stem from 
the root to the crown, composed apparently of a vast number of 
small hollow reeds, united by a kind of resinous pith, and enclosed 
in a rough, brittle, and exceeding hard kind of bark. The stem 
is without branch or leaf, excepting at the top, where a beautiful 
crown or tuft of long green leayes appears like a graceful plume 
waving in the fitful breeze, or nodding over the spreading wood, 
or the humble shrubbery. The nut begins to grow in a few 
months after it is planted; in about five or six years, the stem is 
seven or eight feet high, and the tree begins to bear. It continues 
to grow and bear fifty or sixty years, or perhaps longer, as there 
are many groves of trees, apparently in their highest perfection, 
which were planted by Po-ma-re, the chief of Tahiti, nearly fifty 
years agoa While the plants are young, they require fencing in 
order to protect them from the pigs; but after the crown has 
reached a few feet above the ground, the plants require no further 
gare. 

The bread-fruit, the plantain, and almost every other tree fur- 
nishing any valuable fruit, arrives at perfection only in the most 
fertile soil; but the cocoa-nut, although it will grow in the rich 
valleys and in the bottoms of them, and by the side of the streams 
that flow through them, yet flourishes equally on the barren sea- 
beach, amid fragments of coral and sand, where its roots are washed 
by every rising tide ; and on the sun-burnt sides of the mountains 
where the soil igs shallow, and remote from the streams so favour- 
able to vegetation. The trunk of the tree is used for a variety of 
purposes ; their best spears are made of cocoa-nut wood; wall- 
plates, rafters, and pillars for their larger houses, were often of 


; worn by both sexes. 
WOOD AND WATER SCENERY. i 





the same material; their instruments for splitting bread-fruit, 


their rollers for their canoes, and also their most durable fences, 
were made with its trunk. ‘It is also a valuable kind of fuel, and 
makes excellent charcoal. 

The timber is not the only valuable article the cocoa-nut tree 
furnishes. The leaves, called niau, are composed of strong stalks, 
twelve or fifteen feet long. A number of long, narrow-pointed leaflets 
are ranged alternately on opposite sides. The leaflets are often 
plaited, when the whole leaf is called pava, and forms an excellent 
skreen for the sides of their houses, or covering for their floors. 
Several kinds of baskets are also made with the leaves, one of which 
called arairi, is neat, convenient, and durable. They were also 
plaited for bonnets, or shades for the forehead and eyes, and were 
In many of their religious ceremonies they 
were used, and the niau, or leaf, was also an emblem of authority, 
and was sent by the chief to his sae when any requisition 
was made; bunches or strings of the leaflets were also suspended 
in the temple on certain occasions, and answered the same purpose 
as beads in Roman Catholic worship, reminding the priest or wor- 
shipper of the order of his prayers. On the tough and stiff stalks 
of the Jeaflets, the candle-nuts, employed for lighting their houses, 
were strung when used. 

Round that part of the stem of the leaf which is attached to the 
truok of the tree, there is a singular provision of nature, for the 
security of the long leaves against the violence of the winds. A 
remarkably fine, strong, fibrous matting, attaching to the bark 
under the bottom of the stalk, extending half-way round the 
trunk, and reaching perhaps two or three up the leaf, acting 
like a bracing of net-work to each side of the stalk, keeps it stea- 
dily fixed to the trunk. While the leaves are young, this sub- 
stance is remarkably white, transparent, and as fine in texture as 
silver paper. In this state it is occasionally cut into long narrow 
slips, tied up in bunches, and used by the natives to ornament their 
hair. Its remarkable flexibility, beautiful whiteness, and glossy 
surface, render it a singularly novel, light, and elegant plume ; 
the effect of which is heightened by its contrast with the black 
and shining ringlets of the native hair it surmounts. As the leaf 
increases in size, and the matting is exposed te the air, it becomes 
coarser and stronger, assuming a yellowish colour, and is called 
A 


a. 

There is a kind of seam along the centre, exactly under the 
stem of the leaf, from both sides of whieh long and tough fibres, 
about the size of a bristle, regularly diverge in an oblique direction. 
Sometimes there appear to be two layers of fibres, which cross 
each other, and the whole is cemented with a still finer, fibrous, 
and adhesive substance, The length and evenness of the threads 
or fibres, the manner in which they cross each other at 
oblique angles; the extent of surface, and the thickness of the 
piece, corresponding with that of coarse common cloth ; the sin- 
gular manner in which the fibres are attached to each other— 
cause this curious substance, woyen in the loom of nature, to 
present to the eye a remarkable resemblance to cloth spun and 
woven by human ingenuity. 

This singular fibrous matting is sometimes taken off by the 
natives in pieces two or three feet wide, and used as wrapping for 
their arrow-root, or made up into bags. It is also occasionally 
employed .in preparing articles of clothing. Jackets, coats, and 
even shirts, are made with the Aa, though the coarsest linen cloth 
would be much more soft and flexible. 'o these shirts the natives 
generally fix a cotton collar and wristhands, and seem susceptible 
of but little irritation from its wiry texture and surface. tt iga 
favourite dress with the fishermen, and others occupied on the sea. 

The fruit, however, is the most valuable part of this serviceable, 
hardy, and beautiful plant, The flowers are small and white, 
insignificant when comp with the size of the tree or the fruit. 
They are ranged along the sides of a tough, succulent, branchin 
stalk, surrounded by a sheath, which the natives call 4roe, an 
are fixed to the trunk of the tree, immediately above the bottom 
of the leaf. Fruit in every stage, from the formation after 
the Bing of the blossom, to the hard, dry, ripe, and full-grown 
nut, that almost to ate, may be seen at one time 
on the same tree, and frequently fruit in several distinct stages on 
the same bunch, attached to the trunk of the same stalk. 

The tree is slow in growth, and the fruit does not, probably, 
come to perfection in much less than twelve months after the 
blossoms have fallen. A bunch will sometimes contain twenty or 
thirty nuts, and there are, pons » six or seven bunches on 
the tree at the same time. nut is surrounded by a tough 


fibrous husk, in some parts two inches thick; and when it has 
reached its full size, it contains, enclosed in a soft, white shell, a 
pint or a pint and a-half of the juice usually called cocoa-nut milk, 
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There is, at this time, no pulp whatsoever in the inside. In 
this stage of its growth the nut is called Oua, and the liquid is 
preferred to that found in the nut in any other state. It is per- 
fectly clear, and in taste combines a degree of acidity and sweet- 
ness, which renders it equal to the best lemonade. No accurate 
idea of the consistency and taste of the juice of the cocoa-nut can 
be formed from that found in the nuts brought to d. These 
are old and dry, and the fluid comparatively rancid; in this state 
they are never used by the natives of the South-sea Islands, except 
for the purpose of planting or extracting oil. The shell of the 
Oua, or young cocoa-nut, is often used medicinally. 

In a few weeks after the nut has reached its full size, a soft, 

“white pulp, remarkably delicate and sweet, resembling in consist- 
ency and appearance the .white.of a slightly-boiled egg, is formed 
around the inside of the shell. In this state it is called Niaa, 
is eaten by the chiefs as an article of luxury, and used in preparing 
many of what may be called the made-dishes of Tahitian ban- 
quets. After remaining a month or six weeks. longer, the pulp on 
the inside becomes much firmer, and rather more than half an 
inch in thickness. The juice assumes a whitish colour and a 
sharper taste. It is now called Omoto, and is not so much used. 
If allowed to hang two or three months longer on the tree, the 
outside skin becomes yellow and brown, the shell hardens, the 
kernel increases to an inch or an inch and a-quarter in thickness, 
and the liquid is reduced to less than half a pint. It is now called 
Opaa. The hard nut is sometimes broken in two and broiled, or 
eaten as taken from the tree, but is generally used in making oil. 

If the cocoa-nut be kept long after it is fully ripe, a sweet, 
spongy substance is formed in the inside, originating at the inner 
end of the germ which is enclosed in the kernel, immediately 
opposite one of the tree apertures or eyes, in the sharpest end of 
the shell. This fibrous sponge ultimately absorbs the water, and 
fills the cavity, dissolving the hard kernel, and combining it with 
its own substance, so that the shell, instead of containing a kernel 
and milk, encloses only a soft cellular substance. While this 
truly wonderful process is going on within the nut, a single bud or 
shoot, of a white colour but hard texture, forces its way through 
one of the holes in the shell, perforates the tough fibrous bark, 
and, after rising some inches, begins to unfold its pale-green leaves 
to the light and air; at this time, also, two thick white fibres, 
originating in the same point, push away the stoppers or covering 
from the other two holes in the shell, pierce the husk in an oppo- 
site direction, and finally penetrate the ground. If allowed to 
remain, the shell, which no knife would cut, and which a saw 
would scarcely penetrate, is burst by an expansive power, gene- 
rated within itself; the husk and the shell gradually decay, and, 
forming a light manure, facilitate the growth of the young plant, 
which gradually strikes its roots deeper, elevates its stalk, and 
expands its leaves, until it becomes a lofty, fruitful, and graceful 
tree. 

The cocoa-nut oil is procured from the pulp, and is prepared by 
grating the kernel of the old nut, and depositing it in a long 
wooden trough, usually the trunk of a tree, hollowed out. This is 
placed in the sun every morning, and exposed during the day: 
after a few days the grated nut is piled up in heaps in the trough, 
leaving a small space between each heap. As the oil exudes, it 
drains into the hollows, whence it is scooped in bamboo canes, 
and preserved for sale or for use. After the oil ceases to collect 
in the trough, the kernel is put into a bag, of the matted fibres, and 
submitted to the action of a rude lever press; but the additional 
— of oil, thus obtained, is inferior in quality to that pro- 

uced by the heat of the sun. 

Tn addition to these advantages, the shells of the larger old 
cocoa-nuts are used as water bottles, the largest of which will hold 
a quart; they are of a black colour, frequently highly polished, 
and, with care, last a number of years. All the cups and drink- 
ing vessels of the natives are made with cocoa-nut shells, usually 
of the Omoto, which is of a yellow colour. It is scraped very thin, 
and is often slightly transparent. Their ava cups were generally 
black, highly polished, and sometimes ingeniously carved with a 
variety of devices, but the Tahitians did not excel in carving. The 
fibres of the husks are separated from the pulp by soaking them 
in water, and are used in making various kinds of cinet and 
cordage, especially a valuable rope. 

It is impossible to contemplate either the bread-fruit or cocoa- 
nut trees, in their gigantic and spontaneous growth, their majestic 
appearance, the value and abundance of their fruit, and the varied 
om sag to which they are subservient, without admiring the 
wisdom and benevolence of the Creator, and his distinguishing 
kindness towards the inhabitants of these interesting islands, 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


’Tis a child of phansie’s getting, 
Brought up between hope and fear, 
Fed with smiles, grown by uniting 
Strong, and so kept by desire : 
’Tis a perpetual vestal fire, 
Never dying, 
Whose smoak, like incense, doth aspire, 
Upwards flying. 


It is a soft magnetick stone, 
Attracting hearts by sympathie, 
Binding up close two souls in one 
Both discoursing secretlie : 
’Tis the true Gordian knot that ties, 
Yet ne’r unbinds, 
Fixing thus two lovers’ eies 
As wel as minds. 


’Tis the spheres’ heavenly harmonie 
Where two skilful hands do strike ; 
And every sound expressively 
Marries sweetly with the like: 
’Tis the world’s everlasting chain, 
That all things ti’d, 
And bid them, like the fixed wain, 
Unmov’d to bide. 





SUBORDINATION. 


‘¢Orper is Heaven’s first law.’? From the earliest dawn of 
reason to the hour of death, when we reluctantly take the last 
bitter medicine, we have to submit our wills, more or less, to the 
will of others. We cannot, in childhood, see that the motive which 
induces our parents to lay us under restraints, is a regard to our 
future happiness. It seems to us to be caprice, or at least arbi- 
trary dictation. But we learn to submit our wills to theirs; and 
here is the foundation of government, and here commences a sys- 
tem of bonds and obligations which abide on us through life. As 
we advance in life, we see that the reason of family-government is 
not a love of authority, or of an infliction of punishment; but it 
arises from compassion to our ignorance, and a desire to form our 
characters for the world in which we are to live and act.—T'odd’s 
Student's Manual. 





TENACITY OF LIFE IN THE VULTURE. 

Mr. Fe.tows, in his account of his Travels in Asia Minor, 
relates the following surprising fact, proving the extreme tenacity 
of life possessed by the vulture. He states that, at Loadicea, he 
shot one of these voracious birds. ‘‘ It was,’’ he says, ‘‘ shot at 
about nine o’clock, and at the time was washing itself in the stream 
after its hearty meal upon the dead camel. It was wounded in the 
head and neck, and dropped immediately ; but, upon taking it up, 
its talons closed upon the hand of my servant, making him cry out 
with pain. He placed it on the ground, and I stood with my 
whole weight upon its back, pressing the breast-bone against the 
rock ; when its eye gradually closed, its hold relaxed, and to all 
appearance life became extinct. It was then packed up in my 
leather band, and strapped behind the saddle. e day was 
oppressively hot, for we trod upon our shadows as we rode across 
the plain. Until this evening (at eleven o’clock) the vulture 
remained tightly bound behind the saddle. My servant, on un- 
packing, threw the bundle containing it into the hut, while he 
prepared boiling water for cleaning skinning it. Intending to 
examine this noble bird more carefully, I untied the package, and 
what was my surprise to see it raise its head, and fix its keen eye 
upon me! I immediately placed = feet upon its back, holding 
by the top of the tent, and leaning all my weight upon if; but with 
a desperate struggle it spread out its wings, which reached across 
the tent, and by beating them attempted to throw me off. My 
shouts soon brought Demetrius, who at length killed it by blows 
upon the head with the but-end of his gun. My ignorance of the 
extreme tenacity of life of this bird must exculpate me from the 


charge of cruelty.” ’ 
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